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ADDRESS. 


My subject is naturally suggested by the 
occasion which has called us together. In en- 
tering upon the functions of a teacher, it is fit 
and proper that Education should be the theme 
of my remarks. As this Institution is designed 
mainly to subserve the interests of liberal ed- 
ucation, in distinction from that which is pri- 
mary on the one hand, and professional on 
the other, I beg leave to limit the discussion 
of the hour to the end and means of a liberal 
education. 

High education is a necessity of the human 
mind, and as such it has been universally recog- 
nized. It has ever been both a cause and a 
consequence of an advanced civilization. The 
perfection to which the education of the people 
has been carried in‘each age of the world has 
measured the degree of its progress in all that 
elevates, refines, and dignifies social and indi- 
vidual life. The mental culture of the Jews and 
the Egyptians, the Greeks and the Romans, the 
Arabs and the Hindoos, was provided for by 
schools of learning, which mark the height to 
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which they severally rose in the scale of hu- 
manity. 

This demand of the human soul was recog- 
nized and controlled by Christianity, and schools 
of high learning grew up spontaneously in all 
the great centres of Christian propagandism. 
Some of the earliest Christian fathers gave in 
their testimony in behalf of an enlarged and 
liberal culture in Philosophy and Letters, with a 
beauty and clearness which no modern thinkers 
have excelled. Indeed, the whole system of 
modern education has arisen from the impulses 
of Christian duty and the strong necessities of 
the human soul, when developed and aroused 
to action by the indwelling power of Christian 
faith. The great end of Christianity is to restore 
to man the lost image of his Maker. It operates 
primarily upon the moral capacities, but its ulti- 
mate design is to reinstate the original balance 
and proportion among all the powers of the 
soul. Thus the true aim of liberal education, 
which we understand to be the development 
by means of knowledge of all the faculties of 
our nature, is in perfect harmony with that great 
system of moral means and appliances in whose 
facts and principles our whole social and civil 
order is imbedded, and whose light and warmth 
cheer and irradiate our pathway to the tomb. 
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With this view of the end of liberal educa- 
tion it is plain that its accomplishment is to be 
sought in the individual rather than in the fune- 
tionary, in the man rather than in the member 
of a profession. It involves that free and gen- 
erous exercise in science and letters necessary to 
the best conduct of life, in society, in the church, 
in the state—which forms the appropriate prep- 
aration for the special learning and skill of pro- 
fessional life.** It is the more requisite to insist 
upon this distinction, as the tendency of the age 
evidently is to absorb general education into 
that which is professional. The predominance 
of material interests over those that are intel- 
lectual, the rush and hurry of our enterprising 
life, have given this tendency among us a pecu- 
liar intenseness and vigor. The young view 
with impatience all that debars them from the 
active engagements of life. The boundless free- 
dom of individual action which our institutions 
guaranty, makes them impatient of discipline. 
The absence of those governmental regulations 
which in Europe require high education as a con- 
dition of entrance upon public service or profess- 
ional employments, has left these impulses to 
work out their natural result. Training, dis- 
cipline, learning, have been undervalued, and 
that kind of education alone has been deemed 
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“practical” which tends directly and immedi- 
ately to make the student a better instrument 
for production in the eye of the economist. ‘The 
assumption is, that good learning is not a demand 
of the human soul, necessary to its develop- 
ment, proportion, and vigor, desirable in itself, 
apart from all considerations of thrift and pro- 
duction. The object of this so-called practical 
system is to provide for the trade or profession 
while it neglects the wants of the man* The 
problem of those who adopt this illiberal mer- 
cantile point of view may be stated as follows: 
Given an hundred young men of good common 
capacities, what course of training will secure 
the greatest return in dollars and cents? Hd- 
ucation as such, is looked upon like the mer- 
chant’s outlay in trade, as something in itself an 
evil and to be kept at a minimum and toler- 
ated only from the prospect of a greatly aug- 
mented return of material profit. With this 
end in view it is not strange that such men de- 
nounce the whole system of liberal education at 
present existing. Their conception of education 
springs from those low views of man’s nature 
and destiny, which assume that our only exist- 
ence is material, and that all good is to be found 
in worldly honor or wealth. This false and 
partial conception of the end of education 
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necessarily vitiates every system into which it 
enters. Much that has been called progress in 
education, has been simply the introduction of 
methods and courses of study which have re- 
placed liberal and elementary training by that 
which strictly belongs to the trade. The term 


of general study has been curtailed of its fair — 


proportions that the undisciplined, immature, 
and unlearned boy, may rush into the fearful 
responsibilities of active professional life. This 
tendency reverses the natural order of educa- 
tion, and neglecting the foundation regards only 
the superstructure. The necessary effect of this 
course of things is to deteriorate the professions 
in the exact proportion that they lend it coun- 
tenance. A profession is liberal, which necessa- 
rily presupposes a liberal culture in philosophy 
and the arts. It assumes a sufficient training in 
language to discipline and develope the taste, 
and the power of expression, and to lay open 
the broadest range of professional learning. It 
assumes an acquaintance with scientific processes 
and philosophical principles, sufficient to enable 
the student to master the philosophy of his 
chosen pursuit as well as its details of fact* He 
who is satisfied with acquiring the dexterities 
of the practitioner only, who fills his memory 
with maxims, rules, and precedents, which he 
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applies with mechanical regularity to the dis- 
eases of a patient or the wrongs of a client, is 
not the true physician or advocate, but the quack 
or the pettifogger. Every profession owes some- 
thing to its own character. If its members 
publish to the world that neither learning nor 
culture nor philosophical views are requisite for 
the attainment of its highest honors or excel- 
lence, they may be sure that the mass of the 
people, always sharp-sighted, will take them at 
their word, and assign them a corresponding 
position in the social scale.* I have said thus 
much upon the end of education as designed to 
develope and discipline the powers, not from 
want of sympathy with the great practical aims 
of life, but simply that the object and end of 
the courses of study which have been establish- 
ed by the founders of this University may be 
clearly understood. We hope to show that 
these courses are in the highest and noblest 
sense of the term practical. We would fain 
rescue that much abused word from the exclu- 
sive service of material interests. Accumulation 
is not the chief end of man. Material interests 
have too long held the predominance ‘in our 
country. It is due to our rank in the hierarchy 
of nations that a larger proportion of our ener- 
gies should be giver to the development of the 
*See note D. 
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vast mental and spiritual resources of our pop- 
ulation. We beg leave to enter our humble 
protest against those low, material, economical 
views of man and his destiny, which have so 
depreciated the whole work of education. Spir- 
itual interests transcend all others. Man is not 
as Cabanis described him, a mere “digestive 
tube” without a soul. If the soul is of more 
value than the body, if its food, its growth, its 
health, its rights, and its wrongs are the things 
for which Infinite Wisdom takes the most care; 
then these low conceptions of the end of edu- 
cation are unworthy of a Christian man. The 
development of the soul, in all its capacities 
and all its powers, is an object in comparison 
with which material profit and loss, supply and 
demand, are of the least moment. In this work 
God has shown his interest. To draw out and 
perfect the intellect he has given the choir of 
heaven, and the furniture of earth. For this 
he has written his laws on the star and the dew 
drop. For this he has left the foot-prints of his 
power and wisdom cast in the strata beneath 
the everlasting hills, and chiseled in the coral 
groves of ocean. To develop the conscience, 
and recover the soul from the thraldom of sin, 
he has descended toearth and become our bene. 
factor, our friend, and our brother. It was for 
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the soul, and not for the body, that the Great 
Teacher sojourned amid the sorrows of earth ; 
that the drops of agony fell in the shades of 
Gethsemane and on the Cross of Redemption. 
God shows that he takes no such low views of 
the soul and its mighty capacities for weal and 
for woe. 

A true man is the noblest product of earth ; 
a nobler thing than a clergyman, a physician, 
an advocate, or a merchant.* Let us shape 
our educational systems to make men, and upon 
this foundation we can super-impose the special 
learning which may prepare them for the spe- 
cial pursuits of practical and professional life. 
We would. by no means insinuate that this lib- 
eral culture can be obtained only within the 
walls of a University. Show us full grown and 
well developed intellectual manhood, and we 
eare not for the place or the mode in which this 
result was secured. 

This liberal training, the value of which we 
have intimated, must be acquired through the 
means of knowledge. “Knowledge the food of 
the soul,” was the appropriate inscription over 
the entrance of that vast library which graced 
the splendid capital of the Ptolemies. But out 
of the infinite whole which makes up the sum 
of the knowable, a selection must be made 
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adapted to the purposes of the teacher and 
trainer of men. In this selection we must be 
guided by an analysis of the human mind. 
The possession of given faculties is an indication 
of God’s will that they should be developed 
and strengthened in the order, proportion, and 
relation in which we have received them from 
the Creator. We must be guided also in this 
selection by a careful examination of the field 
of human knowledge. What wecan know, may 
for general purposes, be classified under the two 
denominations of THoucHTs and Tarnes—the 
phenomena of mind, and the phenomena of 
matter. Hach thought is a fact. Thoughts are 
connected with each other by laws of relation 
and succession. They are the manifestation 
of mind. ‘The description and classification of 
these thoughts, and the discovery of the laws of 
their action and connection, constitute the sci- 
ence or philosophy of mind. Matter, in its 
various forms, constitutes the second great de- 
‘partment of knowledge. Particles of matter, 
like individual thoughts, are related to each 
other by subtle forces whose action is uniform 
and constant under like conditions. The mode 
in which these forces act is called the law of the 
force. The description and classification of 
masses of matter organized or unorganized, and 
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the discovery of the laws of their relation con- 
stitute the science of physics in the most gener- 
al sense. Mind and its laws then form the 
science of metaphysics,—matter and its laws 
the science of physics. Though these branches 
of inquiry are distinct in their immediate na- 
ture, they nevertheless touch each other ‘in 
numberless points, and a knowledge of both is 
necessary to the full comprehension of either. 

From these two great divisions of human 
knowledge we must select subjects for the cur- 
riculum of Jiberal study and discipline. The 
science of mind embraces the facts and laws of 
beauty and sublimity, and covers the domain of 
taste and the elegant arts. It embraces the facts 
and the laws of language, and hence covers 
the subject of philology, both special and com- 
parative. It embraces whatever bears on the 
history of man as a creature of thought and a 
creature of action, and hence covers the phi- 
losophy of mind in the ordinary and restricted 
sense of the terms, and the history of its pro- 
gress, It includes the knowledge of man as a 
social and political being, and hence also civil 
polity and political economy. 

The science of matter is equally comprehen- 
sive and comes as near to every man’s sphere of 
thought and activity. The forces of material 
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nature are in great part capable of mathematical 
expression, and hence, Sir John Herschel’s re- 
mark becomes true that mathematics are the 
key to the physical sciences. The tendencies of 
modern inquiry seem to indicate that all we can 
know of the constitution of matter, is the exist- 
ence of acongeries of attractions and repulsions 
acting with mathematical certainty, and capable 
theoretically of being represented by equations; 
though the difficulties of discovering and re- 
solving them may far transcend the limits of the 
human understanding. Of this at least we may 
be certain, that mathematical science, as a means 
of discovery and application in physical inquiry 
of every kind, is constantly becoming more and 
more important. Those results into which the 
science of quantity enters as a constituent ele- 
ment are becoming every day more valuable to 
men as rational beings, and as destined to a life 
of action upon the forces of nature. It must be 
evident without illustration that a liberal educa- 
tion must of necessity include some general ac- 
quaintance with natural philosophy and. the 
science of quantity, the main instrument. by 
which it is to be advanced and perfected. It 
is equally plain that it should include a general 
acquaintance with the facts and classifications 
of chemistry and natural history. 
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Both the analysis of the mind, and the survey 
of human knowledge, show the necessity of 
making a selection for educational purposes from 
each of these fields of inquiry. The principle 
which should guide us in this will be to choose 
from the several sciences included in human 
knowledge such as will give the best idea of the 
two great branches of the system of nature, 
mind and matter. From each several science 
also we should select such facts and truths as 
will give the learner the best idea of the laws 
and principles of the whole. In every special 
department of inquiry there are cardinal -facts 
which involve and illustrate those principles 
upon which its philosophy depends. In forming 
a course of liberal study these should be chosen 
in preference to all others. F6r the purposes of 
general education it is not requisite for a stu- 
dent of the elementary laws of moral and in- 
tellectual science to study the ponderous tomes 
of learned controversy from Aristotle to Cous- 
in; but he should be directed to the examina- 
tin of those points of discussion which have 
recurred in every age, and over which every 
thinking mind must necessarily travel in the 
settlement and determination of his principles 
of belief and rules of conduct. The validity 
and limits of human knowledge, the doctrine of 
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cause and effect, the basis of moral distinctions 
and civil order, the phenomena and. conse- 
quences of sin, have been the themes upon 
which the metaphysicians of every age have ex- 
pended their labor and thought, and they will 
continue to be while human nature remains 
unchanged. It is to these cardinal topics, and 
to the light which the labor and investigation 
of the past have thrown upon them, that the 
attention of every thoughtful mind should be di- 
rected, and they form, in the great department to 
which they belong, the natural basis of a liberal 
education. ‘To master the history of these dis- 
cussions in their direct and collateral branches, 
and trace the progress of metaphysical thought 
through the lapse of ages, is the appropriate 
duty of the professional metaphysician. The 
liberal student examines to a limited extent the 
laws of philosophy in reference to his improve- 
ment as a man; the professor studies them for 
an external, a professional end. 

The laws of speech cannot be fully devel- 
oped by reference to a single tongue. Philolo- 
gy is eminently a science of comparison. It in- 
volves a general survey of different cultivated 
languages in order to determine what in each 
is general, and belongs to the philosophy of ex- 
pression, and what is accidental and appertains 
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to the special idioms of a single tongue. More- 
over our own tongue cannot be examined for 
philological purposes with any success, without 
a constant reference to those languages to which 
it stands in relation. It happens that the lan- 
guages to which it is most necessary for the 
student of English philology to refer, are the 
tongues in which are embalmed those varied 
forms of literary excellence which the universal 
suffrage of scholars has decided to be models in 
taste, thought, and expression. It is no hoary 
prejudice which has induced the scholars of 
Christendom with such unanimity to select the 
languages of Greece and Rome, as the basis of 
the philological portion of a liberal education. 
We are often told that few college students 
become exact and learned philologists, or even 
fully master the languages which they use as 
the basis of philological and esthetic culture. 
From this, the conclusion is hastily drawn that 
the training in this department is necessarily 
defective and worthless. ‘To all such we answer, 
that it argues small knowledge of the human 
faculties to expect, in any considerable number 
of cases, such high results. It is the duty of 
the classical teacher to make such selections 
from the literature of antiquity as shall give 
the most comprehensive ideas of its form, tone, 
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and spirit, to evolve those general philological 
and logical laws which will be guides in ex- 
pression and thought in all subsequent life, long 
after the particular occasion of their develop- 
ment may have passed away. He should so 
fix the principles special to each language, that 
he may be able to recall and apply them in the 
further pursuit of a liberal profession whose 
principles and facts shall be embalmed in those 
tongues. To master the literature and the 
language of Greece or Rome, is the business of 
the professional teacher or the amateur student, 
If no language, science, or art could be used for 
the purposes of training and discipline, except 
on the condition that it should result on the 
part of the pupil in perfect knowledge, then dis- 
cipline, and training, and elementary education, 
either in the liberal or mechanical arts, would 
become impossible. We beg leave again to in- 
sist, that the distinction between elementary 
and professional education must be kept in mind 
by every one who would avoid endless confu- 
sion in thinking on the subject of our discourse. 

It is admitted on all hands that an acquaint- 
ance with the elements of physical science is 
necessary to a liberal education. But strenuous 
objections have been made to the place which 
mathematics have occupied in connection with 
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its study. It is difficult to see how any instruc- 
tion can be given in natural philosophy, worthy 
to be called scientific, without constant refer- 
ence to the mathematical laws of force. How 
can we teach astronomy without demonstrating 
the theory of universal gravitation? How can 
this be accomplished without the higher geom- 
etry? How can mechanics be taught or learned 
without the fundamental theorems of statics, hy- 
drodynamics, and pneumatics? Apart from its 
value as a disciplinary study, we can see no al- 
ternative between making mathematics an im- 
portant part of a liberal education, and the 
entire abandonment of all scéentific study of the 
different branches of natural philosophy. It 
is very evident that those who would reject the 
mathematics, and who at the same time affect 
to retain the scientific study of natural philos- 
ophy and astronomy, cannot be aware of the 
meaning of the terms which they use. While 
we would contend from the most earnest con- 
viction for the retention of the mathematics, 
both pure and mixed, in the University course, 
we would use a cautious wisdom in the selection 
and arrangement of our course of study. Our 
object in such a course is not to make profound 
professional analysts or geometers, but to teach 
those elements of the science of quantity which 
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will give a competent idea of the methods and 
processes of the mathematician, and prepare 
the student to comprehend the means by which 
the great laws of the material universe are 
verified and applied to the purposes of practical 
life. 

For the purposes of liberal training and cul- 
ture, those problems and facts in the science 
of external nature should be chosen for study 
which will best exemplify and illustrate general 
laws. We cannot expect the student to ac- 
quire the dexterity and varied knowledge re- 
quisite for the professional astronomer, geol- 
ogist, or chemist, but we should demand _posi- 
tive and definite conceptions of the scope and 
object of those sciences. We may not expect 
him to be able to construct a table of lunar 
distances, but we should require him to under- 
stand the theory of logarithms, and the mode 
of its demonstration. We may not expect him 
to solve the complex problems involved in the 
motion of Jupiter's satellites, which fill the pro- 
found pages of the Mécanique Celeste, but we 
may require him to understand Kepler’s laws, 
and the mathematical elements of the ellipse. 
‘We may not expect him to become so much a 
geologist as to be able to rival Murchison and 
Mantell in unraveling the complicated involu- 
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tions of the Welsh slate, or to reanimate the 
earth in his fancy with those extinct forms of 
vegetable and animal life which met the prac- 
ticed gaze of Cuvier and Brogniart in the Paris 
basin. But we may expect him to understand 
the laws by which new strata, filled with exist- 
ing species of animals and plants, are forming at 
the mouth of every river, and at the bottom 
of every lake and sea. We may expect him to 
be instructed in the wondrous working of those 
great laws of subsidence and upheaval, whose 
unresting action vexes the fair bosom of our 
common mother. We may not expect him 
to have acquired the knowledge of a profes- 
sional expert in the details of mineralogy, phys- 
iology, or botany, but we may expect of him 
some ideas of the laws of crystallography, and 
of the growth and development of plants and 
animals. He may not be equal to the duties of 
a manufacturing or analytical chemist, but he 
ought to understand the general laws of heat, 
of chemical affinities, and galvanic action. 

_ With these views, we are strongly disposed 
to believe that great improvements may yet be 
made in the methods and principles of instruc- 
_ tion, and the preparation of text books. The 
teacher is too often a mere special man, defi- 
cient in general and comprehensive views. Im- 
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pressed with a desire to perfect each student in 
his own department of study, he prepares his 
text books, and arranges his course of instruc- 
tion, not with reference to the great field of 
knowledge and the ends of liberal education, 
but with a single view to make professional 
philologists, mathematicians, or naturalists. He 
sets out to make a text book for a learner, but 
ends with a detailed and often flimsy treatise on 
the general subject which he has chosen. In- 
stead of fixing his mind upon the end which the 
philosophical teacher should have in view, he is 
tormented with the sorry ambition of saying 
something original, or something fine; he bewil- 
ders the student among patches of rhetorical 
display and masses of detail, fit only for the pur- 
poses of popular lecturing or professional study. 
With due deference to men of more experience, 
we submit that there is room for a great and 
‘radical improvement in this department of in- 
struction. The public, as well as the teacher, are 
liable to a similar mistake. The mathematical 
course of our excellent Military Academy at 
West Point, is often compared with that adopt- 
ed in our colleges, with conclusions unfavorable 
to the latter. It is forgotten that the academy 
is a special professional school for engineers, ar- 
tillerists, and strategists, and that the graduates 
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are all educated with the understanding that 
should the chances of war call them to perform 
the duties of the scientific corps of the army, 
they will be able to exhibit the requisite scien- 
tific knowledge as a result of their professional 
training. It is well known that the best teachers 
and graduates of that academy are anxious that 
the time of the student’s residence should be ex- 
tended to six years, so that a course of liberal 
culture may be organized, which shall precede 
and facilitate the professional studies of the sol- 
dier. Itis well known also that numerous grad- 
uates of that school, who fill with distinction 
high places in civil and military life, have made 
up by their own private exertions those defi- 
ciencies in literary culture for which the strict- 
ly special system of the academy gave them 
neither time nor teachers. 

T am satisfied however, that before the great 
end of which we have spoken shall be attained, 
there must be a clearer recognition of the fun- 
damental and intimate relations existing be- 
tween the various branches of the sciences of, 
mind and the sciences of matter. There must 
be broader and more comprehensive generali- 
zations, and the great radical conceptions of 
science must be extricated from the masses of 
detail in which narrow-minded empirics and 
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special experts have involved them. The de- 
tails of scientific inquiry are nearly ripe, we 
may hope, for such a revolution. Favorable 
omens indicate that its era is at hand. The 
friends of scientific progress and liberal educa- 
tion will hail its dawn together. 

The old Greek imagined the Muses to be the 
daughters of Jove and Memory, and though 
each presiding over one of the recognized forms 
of human art and skill, the poet and the artist, 
with a fine insight into the analogies of na- 
ture and the soul, delighted to represent them 
as dancing in chorus under the guidance of the 
god of light, and prophecy, and song. What 
was then a beautiful myth, gilded by the preg- 
nant fancy of the poet and the artist, has be- 
come a strong conviction which holds captive 
the sober thought of the philosopher. As the 
harmony of interests is the basis of a sound 
philosophy of trade and polity, so in like man- 
ner there is a real harmony of action and result 
among all branches of good learning ; and this 
becomes the fundamental thought in a true con- 
ception of education. I may here be permitted 
to quote a passage from a living French thinker, 
who, though narrow ard paradoxical in his views 
of one great field of thought, cannot be denied 
the praise of great comprehensiveness and abil- 
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ity in those branches of inquiry to which he 
has given the appellation of the Positive Sci- 
‘ ences. I quote from Auguste Comte the more 
readily, as I have elsewhere recorded my total 
dissent from some of the main principles of his 
system, 

“The present exclusive speciality of our pur- 
suits, and the consequent isolation of the scien- 
ces, spoil our teaching. If any student desires 
to form an idea of natural philosophy, as a whole, 
he is compelled to go through each department 
as it is now taught, as if he were to be only 
an astronomer, or only a chemist; so that be 
his intellect what it may, his training must re- 
main very imperfect. And yet his object re- 
quires that he should obtain general positive 
conceptions of all the classes of natural phe- 
nomena. It is such an aggregate of conceptions, 
whether on a great or a small scale, which must 
henceforth be the basis of all human combina- 
tions. It will constitute the mind of future 
generations. In. order to this regeneration of 
our intellectual system, it is necessary that the 
sciences considered as branches from one trunk 
should yield us, as a whole, their chief methods 
and their most important results. The special- 
ities of science can be pursued by those whose 
vocation lies in that direction. 'They are indis- 
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pensable; and they are not likely to be neg- 
lected, but they can never, of themselves, reno- 
vate our system of education.” 

That a course of study thus adapted to the 
constituent capacities of man’s entire nature, and 
covering the general laws which underlie the 
sum of human knowledge, is suited to discipline 
the faculties for all noble and manly endeavor 
in all departments of public and private life, 
needs no argument before an audience like this. 
That an exclusive and extended study of pure 
mathematics may give the young mind an ab- 
normal and one-sided development, is equally 
certain, and it hardly needed the remorseless 
logic and ponderous learning of Sir William 
Hamilton, to make it evident. The same is true 
of any one class of ideas pursued exclusively, 
and to the neglect of all related and modifying 
truths. 

Having alluded to the well known article 
upon mathematical study first published in the 
Edinburgh Review, it may be proper to say, 
that the object of that paper was to show the 
impropriety of the Cambridge system of hon- 
ors which had been exclusively bestowed upon 
proficients in an extended course in that depart- 
ment; and to vindicate the claims of logic, to 
the position from which mathematics had dis- 
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placed it in that University. Singularly enough, 
this argument made for a special purpose, and 
excited by a pamphlet of Dr. Whewell, who 
had incautiously thrown down the glove to 
the champions of logic, has been considered 
valid against the usefulness of that compara- 
tively short course of mathematics and physics 
required for graduation in American colleges. 
The extreme and absorbing labor upon this 
branch of study required at that time from all 
candidates for honors in Cambridge, was un- 
doubtedly false in theory, and injurious in prac- 
tice. But Sir William’s denunciation of ail 
mathematical study, seems rather the effect of 
an Oxford prejudice, than of his usually cautious 
and exact thinking. He directs his whole at- 
tack against the pure mathematics when pursued 
exclusively, without choosing to recognize the 
fact, that more than half the course ordinarily 
pursued as a branch of liberal education, consists 
of the constant comparison of pure deductive 
reasoning with the facts of physics derived from 
experiment, depending for their evidence upon 
testimony, and liable to be colored or modified 
by the circumstances which render contingent 
the ordinary subject matter of probable reason- 
ing. This comparison of contingent with demon- 
strative truth, which is the constant employment 
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of the learner of natural philosophy, is the most 
obvious process by which to guard the mind 
against the very evils which the exclusive study 
of pure mathematics is supposed to induce. 
This article of Sir William’s, perhaps the least 
satisfactory in its methods and conclusions of any 
that he ever wrote, has been seized upon with 
avidity by young gentlemen, bewildered among 
the mysteries of plus and minus, as absolute truth, 
Undergraduates have been smitten with fear and 
trembling lest their minds should be ruined by 
mathematical habits of thought, before they 
were fairly able to resolve a quadratic equation, 
or tell the difference between the sine of an arc 
and a sign of the zodiac. It is a surprising 
pyschological fact that persons have been able 
to mark, learn, and inwardly digest that article, 
who have broken down in blank despair over the 
notes upon Reid, and confessed “the philosophy 
of the unconditioned” to be as unintelligible as 
Chocktaw. 

The admirable efiect of the philosophy of the 
mind, and its cognate studies as an exercise and 
discipline, can hardly be questioned. But while 
the value of the curriculum of college study, as 
a discipline, is admitted, the standing and stereo 
typed objection urged against it, is the alleged 
unpractical character of the branches of inquiry 
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which compose it. Undervaluing culture as 
such, these objectors would abolish the whole 
system of liberal training, as it is understood 
among scholars, and substitute from the outset 
a special course for each several trade, calling, 
and profession.* Until something like the caste 
system is introduced, binding every family to 
the pursuit of its progenitors, this would be, in 
practice, difficult, if not impossible. “The de- 
velopment of individual tastes and propensi- 
ties,” says Dr. Whewell, “is not the education 
of man’s humanity, but the indulgence of hisin- 
dividuality.” 

Assuming this state of things as desirable, if 
not possible, they habitually insist that the 
class of studies to which we have alluded, has 
no relation to the ordinary interests and issues 
of private and public life. In reference to this 
objection we may be allowed a few remarks in 
passing. We believe that in every proper and 
legitimate sense of the term, these cherished 
pursuits of the scholar are practical. Though 
we would repudiate the idea that utility is a test 
of right and wrong, in a system of morals or 
education, we are impressed with the firmest 
conviction, that taking the whole of our exist- 
ence into view, and all the elements of judg- 
ment into account, justice and truth, as well as 
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all branches of sound learning, are in the high- 
est and noblest sense, useful and valuable to 
those who practice and possess them. God has 
made the universe, and established the relations 
of things on a plan infinitely wise and benevo- 
lent. This plan involves the adaptation of the 
human mind to the objects of its knowledge. 
It involves also a series of uses and adaptations 
to the highest and lowest wants of our nature. 
The discovery of these uses and adaptations 
keeps pace with the advance of science, and 
often leads its way. God's thought in creation 
was one complete conception, and to it all the 
infinite series of its parts severally contributed. 
The law of uses and adaptations connects these 
parts with each other and the mind of man; 
and the universal existence of final causes, is a 
proof alike of the existence, the benevolence, 
and the unity of God. It is a proof, also, of the 
practical character of all positive and relative 
truths in the world of mind, and the world of 
matter. If this be so, (and to deny it seems an 
impeachment of the divine character,) then all 
good learning and all true science, however re- 
mote they may seem to be from the low and vul- 
gar conception of practical uses, have in reality a 
close and vital connection with the dearest and 
noblest interests of man. We may not, in the 
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present state of our knowledge, be able to de- 
tect all these connections; but that they exist 
we may have a faith as firm as we have of our 
own existence. So true is this view of the bear: 
ing of truth in its facts and relations upon practi- 
cal ends, that those who have held them steadily 
in mind have been the most successful in the 
cultivation of those studies, whose value in lib. 
eral education bears the highest rank. We be- 
lieve that those teachers who have been most 
thoroughly imbued with God’s plan in the uni- 
verse of truth, who have most clearly set forth 
to their pupils the large uses of good learning, 
have been the most successful in their vocation. 
Much of the prejudice with which high educa- 
tion has to contend, has arisen from the failure 
of scholars to develop the relation of their 
cherished pursuits to the life and movement of 
the passing age. Formal and lifeless book-worms 
have too often filled the Professor's chair, making 
the impression upon the young student, that the 
husk and shell of learning was the object of 
pursuit, rather than the substance—the form, 
rather than the reality—that there is in liberal 
study no elevating and ennobling end beyond 
those special rules, facts, and processes, whose 
true object is to form the scaffolding by which 
the learner is to ascend the serene heights of 
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the temple of truth. The vast impulse that has 
been given to classical learning within the last 
half century, has resulted, in a great degree, 
from the new and more comprehensive ends for 
which it has been pursued. The good old 
days of the Ciceronians who described the Great 
Jehovah by the names of the Gods of Olympus, 
and dared not read the Vulgate, through fear of 
corrupting their latin style, have passed away be- 
fore the trenchant ridicule of Erasmus and the 
progress of common sense. Cicero, the great 
lawyer, statesman, and philosopher of the Ro- 
man world, is now more studied for the clear 
light which his works throw upon the law and 
diplomacy, literature and philosophy, of his 
country and times, than for the turn of his 
phrases, and the rhythm and march of his stately 
periods. The critical school of Porson, acute 
and learned as it was, has been superseded in 
the country whose literature he adorned ; and 
the critical skill which was spent upon longs 
and shorts, upon the mint, anise, and cummin of 
classical scholarship, has been replaced by the 
labors of such men as Arnold, Thirlwall, and 
Grote. On the continent the whole history of 
the past has been re-written. The task of re- 
producing, in the light of a new criticism, the 
breathing soul of Greek and Roman life, and 
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bringing the lessons of that civilization which 
it represented to bear practically upon the great 
questions of law and philosophy, economy, and 
politics which agitate the nations at the present 
hour, has been triumphantly achieved. The 
profoundest lessons for the statesman, diploma- 
tist, and financier, have been drawn from the 
records of the past, and embodied in critical 
editions of the Greek and Roman classics. 
These labors, to use the words of Arnold in the 
preface to his edition of Thuycidides, are to be 
looked upon no longer as “an idle inquiry about 
“remote ages and forgotten institutions, but a 
“living picture of things present, fitted not so 
“much for the curiosity of the scholar, as for 
“the instruction of the statesman and the citi- 
“zen” The great Niebuhr developed the evils 
of accumulating overgrown landed estates in the 
hands of a few, while he seemed only defending 
the patriotic Gracchi against the defamation of 
the Roman aristocracy. Guizot, while search- 
ing as a scholar the pages of Du Cange, the re- 
scripts of the later Roman Emperors, and the 
fragments of the barbarian codes, to bring to 
light the annals of Roman slavery and Feudal 
oppression, was, in reality, breathing new life, 
hopes, and ideas, into the rank and file of con- 
tinental society. All unwittingly he was assist- 
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ing to lay the mine which blew to atoms that 
corrupt government, which years after he ad- 
ministered as a statesman. The beautiful essay 
upon the history of the Third Estate in France, 
recently published by Augustin Thierry, is an 
illustration in. point, showing conclusively the 
relation of the most recondite questions of anti- 
quity, to the political life of the nineteenth 
century. A careful examination of the Greek, 
Roman, and Midixval laws and history, in their 
bearing upon the relations of master and slave, 
proprietor and colonus, lord and villein, will 
throw a stronger light upon that momentous 
question which agitates our Union to its foun- 
dations, than any course of study to which the 
statesman or the philanthropist can devote his 
attention. 

There are no sharply defined separating lines 
between ancient and modern literature, art, or 
learning. The present has its basis in the past. 
The new is imbedded in the old. He who 
despises or remains ignorant of the latter, can- 
not, by any possibility, understand the former. 
Though the branch and the flower shed their 
fragrance in the present, the root sinks down- 
ward to the remotest past, and forces upward 
the vivifying sap to the loftiest leaf that dances 
in the sunlight of the passing hour. The lan- 
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guages of Greece and Rome are vulgarly called 
dead. But the misnomer is a palpable one. Ev- 
ery sentence we utter carries us back beyond 
the age of classic fable. The vocabulary and 
grammar of every cultivated tongue of modern 
Europe, leads us past the Adriatic and the 
Agean, to the high plains of Western Asia, and 
to the snowy passes of the Himmalaya moun- 
tains. The history of the commonest idioms of 
that mother tongue, “wherein we were born,” 
cannot be intelligibly explained without refer- 
ence to linguistic pedigree that antedates the 
“tale of Troy, divine.” “The history of a 
word,” says Coleridge, “is often more important 
than that of a campaign.” In the mutations of 
those words that echo in our ears the accents of 
the “world’s gray fathers,” the intelligent scholar 
reads the way-marks of human progress along 
the track of the ages. “Language,” says Wil- 
liam Von Humboldt, “is the outward appearance 
of the intellect of nations. Their language is 
their intellect and their intellect, their language, 
We cannot sufficiently identify the two.” 

He who would limit the studies of the gen- 
erous scholar to the literature of our own time, 
seems to forget that all our science, institutions 
and laws, are a slow growth of time, not the 
creation of a half century of activity and en- 
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the proper sense of the term, we must know 
its history, ascertain the law of its development, 
and the stages of its growth. The forms of 
society, and the legal and political systems of 
each age, like the strata of the earth’s crust, are 
made up from the upheavals, disintegrations and 
deposits of those which have gone before them. 
Not a fundamental question in modern history, 
politics, law or economy, can be adequately ex- 
plored without the aid of one or both of those 
literatures whose cultivation we would defend. 
The superposition and intermixture of different 
varieties of man, by conquest and migration, 
lie at the basis of the constitutional history 
of Europe, and, indeed, of all the civilized 
world. In the attempt to solve the complicated 
questions which: this subject involves, we are 
brought into close contact with the most difficult 
problems of comparative grammar, antiquities, 
and general philology. The trial by jury is the 
boast of every Englishman and every American. 
In times of civil disorder it has been the palla- 
dium of individual rights. But the rude customs 
out of which it grew, are traced to their origin 
only through the pages of Tacitus and Czsar. 
It is part and parcel of that system of local self 
government which formed the distinguishing 
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feature in the political life of all the ancient 
Germanic tribes. 

The jurisprudence of Rome has been the 
foundation of the legal system of nearly every 
nation of continental Europe. ‘The common 
law of England, though it had a different ori- 
gin, has been greatly influenced by the Roman 
system in all the periods of its remarkable his- 
tory. Bracton, who has been called the father 
of English law, is said to use in his discussions, 
frequently, the very words of Justinian’s code. 
Chancellor Kent speaks of the “study and in- 
fluence of the civil law,” as among the prime 
causes which have superseded the authority of 
the old English decisions, and modified and 
changed for the better, the common law as 
administered in American courts. Lord Chief 
Justice Holt, as quoted by Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, speaks of the common law as having been 
“vaised out of the ruins of the civil law.” 
Though the historian of liberty sees reason for 
rejoicing that the free spirit of the common law 
has never been lost from our jurisprudence, he 
must accept, as a fact, whether for good or evil, 
that one of the most powerful modifying agents 
acting upon that system at the present time, is 
the law of ancient Rome. In this statement 
the best legal authorities seem to concur. Sir 
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Mathew Hale said that “a man could never un- 
derstand law as a science so well as by seeking 
it in the Roman code.” The names of Mans- 
field, Story, and Legaré, are sufficient to show 
that a profound acquaintance with that system 
of law which was matured from the twelve ta- 
bles through the edicts of the Roman Preetors ; 
which was illustrated by the labors of Cicero, 
and Hortensius, and codified into a scientific 
form by Tribonian, under the dawning light of 
the gospel morality, is not unworthy the study of 
him who aspires to the conflicts and honors of 
the bench and the bar. The student may as well 
hope to fathom the common law of England 
without an acquaintance with its language, an. 
tiquities and literature, as to master the laws of 
Rome, while equally deficient in the analogous 
knowledge. 

Concerning the value of these studies, in 
cultivating a taste for the beautiful in art and 
literature, it is not my purpose to speak. This 
topic has been so often discussed, and the claims 
of classical literature in this respect have been 
so widely conceded, among scholars, that I may 
be pardoned for ommitting to urge them here. 
A familiarity with those forms of literary art, 
which, by their conformity with the universal 
idea of excellence, have given the law to the 
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to the outward form, and inspired the inner life 
of os large a portion of modern literature, must 
of necessity be the basis of all broad and gen- 
erous culture in letters. 

Political economy is the science which is con- 
versant with the laws of physical progress, and 
its connection with man’s intellectual and moral 
advancement. These laws, to be comprehensive, 
must be the result of an inductive process, in- 
cluding the significant and pertinent facts in all 
past time. Is there any period which the political 
economist may safely omit? Can he be justified 
in failing to study the Greek colonial system, 
Roman land tenures, or Roman slavery? Are 
there no pertinent, social,and economical facts in 
the history of that wonderful commercial system 
whose centre was the Mediterranean, and whose 
circumference extended from India to Britain? 
Turn over the pages of Adam Smith, or Mill, or 
Carey, for an answer. ‘To ascertain with accu- 
racy the social and economical statistics of an- 
cient time requires a painfully minute and crit- 
ical study of obscure and incidental allusions 
that are scattered over the whole surface of its 
literature. 

I need hardly allude to the fact that the re- 
cords of the christian faith and the history its 
early progress are embalmed in the languages 
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ot Greece and Rome. I need not here urge the 
importance of a knowledge of these languages 
to him who expounds and applies the facts 
and laws of christianity. One illustration will 
suffice. While that brilliant scholar and en- 
lightened statesman, M. Villemain, was Minister 
of Public Instruction in France, he sent a 
competent scholar to Mount Athos, to search 
for any unpublished Greek manuscripts which 
might have escaped the Saracenic and Turkish 
invasions. Among others a Greek manuscript 
was found, entitled a “Treatise upon all Here- 
sies.” It lay for several years unnoticed among 
the manuscript treasures of what is now the Inr 
perial Library in Paris. By accident it arrested 
the attention of an eminent French scholar, un- 
der whose supervision it was printed at the Ox- 
ford University press. It immediately excited 
the attention of the learned world. It was soon 
found to be a lost work of Hippolytus, who, in 
the early part of the third century, was a christ- 
ian pastor, who labored and suffered near the 
mouth of the Tiber. This fragment thus brought 
to light, bears directly and forcibly upon nearly 
all classes of questions that at this moment are 
agitating the christian world. It throws a beam 
of light upon the darkest period of church his- 
tory. It gives additional solidity and force to 
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the cumulative evidence upon which rest the 
faith and hopes of the humblest believer in the 
divine authority of Christ. This is only one of 
a thousand illustrations which might be given to 
show the connection between the most recon- 
dite researches of the scholar, and the truest 
practical interests of man, both here and here- 
after. 

The practical value of the sciences of matter 
in the arts of life hardly requires illustration. 
Not a sailor lifts his sextant from the unstable 
and slippery deck, that with the aid of his nau- 
tical almanac he may measure the lunar dis- 
tances which shall mark his pathway over the 
deep, who is not indebted to the assiduous and 
constant cultivation of the higher astronomy. 
In his table of logarithms he reads his obliga- 
tion to Napier. Fresnel and Drummond have 
taught the friendly light to pierce the fogs of 
midnight, to warn him of the breakers lying 
in wait to destroy. His achromatic refractor 
brings the distant coast or vessel under his eye. 
He consults with undoubting faith, a chart, 
whose correctness depends upon a system of 
triangulations which has tasked the acutest 
mathematicians of the age. His magnificent 
clipper which spurns the wave like the fabled 
horses of Neptune, has in part learned her 
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fleetness and stability from analytical investiga: 
tions into the law of the metacentre and the 
form of solid which meets with the least resist- 
ance in water. The labors of Torricelli and 
Pascal tell him of the approaching tornado. The 
meteorologist gives him the law of the storm 
that hurries him onward. The physical geo- 
grapher maps out the currents which stealthily 
sweep him from his course. The miner invests 
his capital under the direction of the scientific 
geologist. The manufacturer adopts his methods 
and processes from the chemist and engineer: 
The physiologist, intent only upon learning the 
laws of animal life, records the simple twitching . 
of a frog’s leg; and after a half century of labor 
and thought, Davy evolves the science of ana- 
lytical chemistry, and the electric telegraph, 
rivalling the poet’s imagining, has 
—put a girdle round about the edtth, — 
In forty minutes.’’ 

Science has revolutionized the commerce, the 
manufactures, and the agriculture of the civil- 
ized world. It has augmented tenfold the ca- 
pacity of material nature to minister to the 
physical well-being of man. That beautiful 
temple, sacred to the arts of life, whose crystal 
dome, (recalling the palace of Kubla Khan in 
the rapt vision of Coleridge), crowns the heights 
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of Manhattan, is, from foundation to pinnacle, in 
all its garniture of use and beauty, surpassing 
in real value 

—“the wealth of Ormus and of Ind ;” 


but a partial exhibition of the triumphs of 
science, in promoting the material happiness of 
man. To develop the methods in which these 
triumphs have been achieved, would be to write 
the history of the inductive and demonstrative 
sciences. 

In like manner the body of the world’s 
best literature, is the history of the world’s 
growth towards mental and moral manhood. 
. It embodies in itself those forces by which this 
growth in the future is to be the most power- 
fully promoted. Good literature is a life and 
a power. It is the nourishing mother to the 
scholar’s genius. From it, like the earth-born 
Antaeus in the Greek myth, the scholar draws 
his strength for the battle with error and 
wrong. In it he finds a result to which all the 
great minds of antiquity have contributed. 
He reveres their genius. He recognizes their 
labors. He sees in them a solution of the 
enigmas of the present, and a prophecy of the 
future. Our civil polity, our jurisprudence, 
our public law, our modes of thought and 
forms of expression, our principles of art, our 
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laws of social life—all that combination of 
influences and principles, which, by common 
consent, has been called christian civilization, 
has come down to us crystallized into the 
literature of the past. This past must be 
studied by the statesman, the philanthropist, 
and the christian. Whoever would make his 
mark on the times to come, and communicate 
the “form and pressure” of his own soul to 
that great future whose dawn is now gleaming 
in the horizon, must learn the law of its develop- 
ment, and the conditions of its healthy growth, 
from the weal and wo of the ages which have 
rolled into eternity. 

Turn which way we will, the evidence meets 
us, that he who rightly apprehends the works 
and laws of God in matter and mind, finds him- 
self in contact with those uses and adaptations 
which point out to the scholar the nature of his 
vocation, and the ends for which God designed 
him to labor. He is the anointed priest of a 
system designed for the blessing of man. To 
discover and classify uses and adjustments, 
causes and effects, relation and design, in the 
domain of nature, and the domain of thought, 
is the vocation of philosophy. He who studies 
the stages in the growth of a nation’s life and 
literature, without seeing the order and design 
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of Providence, working out to benevolent ends, 
is not a scholar, but a pedant; he fails to pene- 
trate God’s thought. He who studies nature 
with no better result, is not a philosopher, but 
asophist. He bears the same relation to the 
great masters of science, as the dray-men who 
drew the stones of St. Peter's, to the artist 
who rounded the dome, and hung it in mid air. 

It is with this view of the relation of theory 
to practice, of thought to action, of good 
learning and high science to the arts of life 
and practical ends, that we would retain among 
the means of liberal culture those permanent 
studies which form the ground work of edu- 
cation, and constitute the basis of all those in- 
quiries, which from the nature of their subject 
matter, must always continue to be progressive, 
and hold a proximate relation to the practical 
interests of life. Subjects of study are not 
practical, and the contrary, in their essential 
character ; they become such in reference to the 
point from which they are viewed, and in rela- 
tion to the methods, aims, and spirit of the 
teacher. very truth, when clearly conceived 
and intensely grasped, will be a living and 
practical reality to the mind. In the proportion 
that it becomes such, will be the desire to im- 
part it. Teaching will become both a pleasure 
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and necessity. The true teacher, whose mind 
is all aglow with its intense action upon the 
truths which he would communicate, cannot by 
any possibility be dull or unpractical. 

We believe that the antagonism between 
men of thought and men of action arises mainly 
from a common misunderstanding of the value 
and relation of each other's pursuits. There is 
in reality no proper reason for the collision be- 
tween them. Each class has need of the other. 
Each class alike fills a place in the order of Pro- 
vidence, and neither has a right to despise or un- 
dervalue the pursuits of the other. In the mind 
of God, theoretical principles and practical uses 
are never disconnected. The universe of matter 
and thought is one—not in the sense of the 
Pantheist, who confounds all distinction be 
tween thoughts and things; but one in idea, 
one in purpose, one in end. All the parts of 
this wondrous whole, lay in the Creator’s mind, 
a perfected system ; radiant all over with order 
and beauty, ere the morning stars sung together 
over the new born earth. God has made 
nothing in vain. ‘This law of order and system 
and uses is not partial ; it pervades the rise and 
fall of nations, the development of civilization, 
the growth and expansion of literature, the 
advancement of science and art. It is a law of 
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movement and progress. It centres in the Man 
of Calvary, and culminates in the economy of 
Redemption. 

Among the subordinate, but still important 
means of a liberal education, may be considered 
the organization of the University. Many 
writers on this subject have assumed, that our 
existing system of organization is essentially 
wrong, and that nothing can be done for high 
education in the way of improvement, until this 
is entirely changed. With this view we cannot 
sympathize. We have the primary school; we 
have the Academy, or high school; and the 
University, or College, as it is indifferently call- 
ed. These are the natural growth of our 
country’s thinking upon the subject of education, 
founded upon the experience of the past, unfet- 
tered by despotic authority either in church or 
state. What we need is the perfection and the 
enlargement of the existing organization. We 
have in extension of our College course, the or- 
ganized schools of Theology, Law, and Medicine. 
A beginning has been made for an extended 
course in science, and its application to the arts. 
When this has been made general, and efficient- 
ly organized, we shall only need provision for 
an elevated and extended course of instruction 
in philosophy and letters. When these means of 
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liberal culture shall have been added to those 
already existing, the system of instruction in our 
country, so far as organization is concerned, will 
be complete. There are practical difficulties of a 
serious nature, connected with the realization of 
this result. Like everything else, education is 
expensive in the proportion that it is high. It 
may also be questioned, if public opinion is quite 
ripe for such an extension of our liberal instruc- 
tion, apart from the practical demands of the 
professions. But if such an extension is not 
now imperatively demanded, the time is rapidly 
approaching when it will be. Every College 
graduate who goes abroad to obtain that higher 
instruction, for which in most European coun- 
tries the state has made such ample provision ; 
every student who continues in the University 
after his graduation, for a longer course of 
reading and study, gives an impulse in the right 
direction. Whenever private munificence, or the 
state, shall provide adequate foundations, the 
existing organizations and teachers will be found 
fully equal to the work of elevating instruction 
to the highest desirable point. This work may 
be accomplished successfully, without communi- 
cating the least jar to the present undergrad- 
uate system. It is true that this result would 
not in all particulars be similar to the European 
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system ; but our object is not to imitate slavish- 
ly foreign organizations, but to secure through 
those of home growth the substantial blessings 
of the highest and most thorough culture. 

Tt must be evident to all, that a superstructure 
like this, erected upon the existing foundations, 
would have a most excellent influence in eleva- 
ting the standard of instruction. At present 
the Professor, however learned or able he may 
be, is necessarily restricted to the work of 
teaching the elements of his department to 
those whose attainments are not sufficient 
to make higher instruction available. The 
ablest instructors are obliged to part with 
their pupils at the period when they have 
just become sufficiently familiar with the ele- 
ments to profit by the best results of their labor 
and thought. ‘The evils under which American 
education suffers from this state of things, are 
so obvious that we may expect that the present 
undergraduate training, (somewhat restricted in 
the number of its studies) will soon come to be 
esteemed as a mere preparation for a course of 
elective instruction, adapted to the wants of 
those who have passed with honor through the 
systematic training and drill of the class-room. 
The futility of attempting this higher instruc- 
tion, which presupposes mental discipline, ma- 
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turity, and competent knowledge, without the 
systematic and compulsory discipline of the 
existing American College course or its equiva- 
lent, is too plain to need illustration. While 
the founders of this University have_wisely re- 
tained the course of liberal culture, which, with 
trifling variations has been adopted throughout 
christendom, they have, with equal wisdom, 
opened each department for any, not candidates 
for degrees, who may not desire to pursue the 
fall and prescribed course. They have also 
organized a system of literary and scientific 
study, comprising a sufficient range and variety 
to occupy the student four years, entitling those 
who accomplish it to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. This gives those parents who desire a 
thorough descipline for their sons, and entertain 
objections to the classical course, the opportunity 
to realize their wishes. Experience however 
has seemed to indicate that the number of those 
who have serious objections to the classical 
course, is vastly less than is ordinarily supposed. 

Another peculiarity of our organization is the 
abolition of the dormitory system, as it has been 
called. This requires students to occupy rooms 
near each other, in large buildings adapted to 
the purpose, and thus necessarily precludes them 
from the gentle influences of the family and 
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home. As most of our early Colleges were 
founded in small villages, amid a sparse popu- 
lation, it became necessary to provide accommo- 
dations for the young men, and a part of the 
system for training ecclesiastics in the Roman 
Church was adopted, without serious examina- 
tion into its adaptation to the institutions and 
habits of our country. It is well known that a 
large majority of the most successful instructors 
have regretted that dormitories for students 
were ever provided, and after weighing carefully 
the evils and advantages of both systems, have 
decided, where the density of the population 
renders it practicable, in favor of separate resi- 
dences for the students, where they would each 
come under the influence of family restraint 
and family culture. So far as an extended 
experience of both systems has enabled the 
Faculty of this University to judge, they are 
unanimously favorable to the one which its 
founders have adopted. I need not dwell at 
length on the reasons which influenced the 
Trustees in their action upon our organization, 
as these have already been given in a published 
report, drawn up with equal clearness and 
ability, which has been received with wide and 
general favor by the most enlightened friends 
of education. 
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Our American system of education is one 
whole. Each department has a common interest 
with the others. It is vain to separate the 
common school from the Academy and the 
University. There should be a common bond 
of sympathy between them. ‘The intelligent 
friend of one is the friend of all. They have 
had their origin in the wants and convictions of 
a free and intelligent people. Those who found- 
ed the common schools, cherished with equal 
zeal the high school and the University. 
They made provision that the son of the poor 
man, whose mind had been aroused to action in 
the niaint school, might have access to all the 
privileges of education open to the sons of rank 
and wealth. We have entered into these men’s 
labors; deep indeed will be our disgrace if we 
shall be found unable to understand their spirit, 
and appreciate their motives. With this view, 
if we would elevate our system of education, we 
must labor for it as a whole. There should be 
a relation of sympathy between the humblest 
teacher who toils in the Public School, and the 
most learned Professor in the land. It may 
be said that the best pledge of a teacher's 
success in the highest grade of instruction, is to 
have served an apprenticeship in each of the 
others. In the present state of our education, 
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I know of no way in which the lover of sound 
learning can labor with better results, than in 
seeking to elevate the standard of instruction 
in our schools designed to prepare young men 
for College. When honor shall be the reward 
of usefulness, the men who, like the late Dr. 
Abbott of Exeter, shall devote an entire life to 
the improvement of this branch of instruction, 
will occupy a most enviable place among the 
benefactors of our country. 

I may be permitted in this connection to 
allude to the visitorial power in its relation to 
University instruction. This is important, and 
inadequately estimated. ‘The duties connected 
with this power are twofold, financial and 
literary. As the literary guardians of a Uni- 
versity, the Trustees or Fellows are bound to 
provide good teachers. It is not enough that 
the chairs be nominally filled with the as- 
sumption that all goes right unless some agi- 
tation compels the interference of the Trustees. 
They should provide teachers that are learned, 
able, industrious, and apt to teach. It is their 
duty to become acquainted, personally and by 
deputy, with the exact condition of the internal 
affairs of the institution. Irresponsible power 
is unsafe in the hands of the most conscientious 
body of teachers. Without this constant and 
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minute supervision, the visitors can have no 
means of discriminating between the faithful and 
the unfaithful, the competent and the incompe- 
tent instructor. Injustice is thus done to those 
who faithfully discharge their duties, by a failure 
to recognize and recompense their merits. The 
power given to Trustees of literary institutions 
is large, the office is honorable, and its responsi- 
bility should be strict in proportion. Their 
duties should be as diligently and as constantly 
attended to, as those devolving upon the 
Directors of a Bank, or an Insurance Company. 
The popular idea of a Board of Literary Trust- 
ees, is that of a body of gentlemen who are to 
meet once a year, spend a few hours in listening 
to the acts of the Treasurer and Faculty, exhibi- 
ted in the form most convenient to the account- 
ing parties, vote a few literary honors, attend 
the festivities of commencement, and separate 
for another year. All this can be gone through 
with, and the Trustees still remain in absolute 
ignorance of the real literary and financial con- 
dition of the institution, for whose welfare they 
are responsible. The high duties of a Trust 
cannot be met in this perfunctory manner. I 
have said that the duties of Trustees are finan- 
cial. They should see that funds are judiciously 
invested, and the accruing income expended 
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with a wise economy—that no speculations are 
indulged in, or private interests served at the 
risk of the institution—that measures are taken 
sufficiently vigorous and well directed, to secure 
a constant expansion of the means of instruction. 
A University is not a paying establishment, 
High education, like the fine arts and religion, 
has ever been attended with greater expense 
than men at large are willing to meet. There 
is not a University in Europe or America which 
has not been provided with its means of in- 
struction by private or state bounty. The whole 
University system of christendom has been 
substantially eleemosynary from its beginning.* 
We are told that this is unnatural and wrong. 
But we answer that if the student were com- 
pelled to pay for public education anything 
like what it costs, those privileges which ought 
to be the birthright of talent and industry, 
would be confined exclusively to the sons and 
beneficiaries of the wealthy and powerful. ‘To 
them would be secured the exclusive possession 
of that power which learning and mental disci- 
pline always give to their possessors. 

It is said also that our systems of education 
are not in accordance with public opinion, and 
that if we were to give such an education as 
the people demand they would readily pay its 
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cost. This remark cannot of course be appli- 
cable to the poor. For if this system were 
adopted it would increase the price of public 
instruction more than four-fold. It would ex- 
clude at once the majority of all those who are 
now enjoying its advantages. But assuming 
that all these financial results could be achieved, 
(of which, by the way, no example has yet been 
given) it would in itself be no reason why we 
should accept a radical change in our course of 
study. We suggest that teaching is a learned 
profession as really as law or medicine. It has 
its principles and its laws, acquired only by 
special study and experience. It is the duty of 
an honest teacher to act on those principles 
which he knows to be best. The honest physi- 
cian does not consult the appetite or the whims 
of the patient in reference to his food or medi- 
cine, but he administers each according to the 
best lights of science. If he fails to do this he 
is indictable at common law for mal-practice. 
We consult a lawyer with the confidence that 
he will tell us what the law really is, however 
unpleasant his revelations may be. We submit 
that an honorable and conscientious teacher is 
sacredly bound by similar laws of action. He 
may not cater to ignorance or false taste for the 
sake of gain. We believe that it is the duty of 
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a body of learned teachers associated in a Uni- 
versity, to lead public opinion in the matter of 
their profession, and to follow it only where its 
tendencies are in the right direction. Like the 
ministers of religion they should ask what the 
people need rather than what they will most 
readily pay for. As the people at large need 
the lawyer and the physician and the clergyman 
to guide them in their several departments, so 
they need to be guided into the best methods 
of training the young by the professional 
teacher. ; 
We remember that Socrates walked the 
streets of Athens in poverty, while the Sophists 
who taught not wisdom but its semblance— 
how to make the worse appear the better 
reason—and sapped the foundations of civil 
order and moral obligation, became immensely 
rich. Socrates, who brought down philosophy 
from heaven, drank the hemlock as a corruptor 
of youth, while Gorgias of Leontium lived to a 
great age rolling in wealth and honors. The 
Sophists were shrewd business men. They 
carried to the market such wares as would pay 
the best profit. They gave the people of 
Greece just such an education as they were 
most willing to pay for. Socrates gave them 
what they most needed, and what was most 
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valuable. It may be that Socrates made a mis- 
take, and that the brilliant and popular Sophist 
was the wiser man. But we think that the great 
and the good have decided otherwise. Who 
would not sooner be Socrates with his poverty, 
his prison, and the hemlock, than Gorgias with 
his robes of purple and statue of gold? The 
one is a by-word and a hissing, while the other 
has become the type of the true teacher, and 
achieved a fame as enduring as time. 

The truth is, that Universities have been every 
where the nurseries of equality. The single 
fact that for centuries their endowments gave 
to the sons of the poor their only available 
opportunity to measure their strength with the 
rich and noble on equal terms, shows that they 
have had more influence in giving to man a 
superiority over his accidents, than any institu- 
tion except the Christian church. Universities 
have been the special benefactors of the poor, 
We believe that accurate statistics would show 
that more than two-thirds of the students who 
in our country, have gone through a course of 
collegiate education, have been the sons of men 
in comparative poverty. To these has the 
main benefit of University endowments enured. 
These foundations alone, have prevented the 
monopoly of education from being secured to 
the rich. 
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The talent of our state is a part of her re- 
sources, as much as her land or her mines. It 
is more productive, more valuable. It pays 
better for improvement. The state of New 
York with a wisdom which has been the ad- 
miration of the world, taxed herself to cut the 
Erie canal. A very strong minority strenuously 
opposed the measure on account of its cost. 
But the moment the waters of the lakes and 
the ocean were mingled, every farm in western 
New York was trebled in value, and our com- 
mercial metropolis was from that hour destined 
to be the financial centre of the western world. 
Tax the state to bring the best possible educa- 
tion, from the common school to the University, 
free of cost, within the reach of every one who 
has the force of mind and will to appropriate 
the blessing, and it will do ten-fold more to 
enlarge the resources, material, intellectual, and 
moral, of our empire state, than did the magni- 
ficent conception of the immortal Clinton. In 
the noblest days of New York, she gave largely 
to the older Colleges in the central and eastern 
portions of our territory. We trust that justice 
to herself, and justice to these western counties, 
whose broad acres contributed to this good 
purpose, will lead her to treat the youngest 
child of her mind with a munificence equal at 
least, to that which has endowed the elder 
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members of a common family. This is the only 
University in the state which has never received 
a dollar of its bounty. It stands on private 
benefactions alone. We know no good reason 
why the state should discriminate against us in 
the distribution of its bounty. The best friends 
of Christian education are not ordinarily the 
most forward in political conventions. But we 
hope they will yet learn how to vote, and will 
compel an increase of the means of public in- 
struction with a unanimity equal to that which 
has caused the enlargement of the Erie canal. 
We may hope that the time will come when 
the political party which shall go before the 
people with the distinct issue, that the bounty 
of the state shall provide the highest University 
instruction, free of cost, to every citizen’s son 
who has the industry and talent to achieve it, 
will find an answering impulse in their hearts 
and votes. 

I may allude to one more means by which 
the hands of the laborer in behalf of high 
education can be strengthened. I refer to that 
which grows out of the relation which the 
friends and patrons of an institution and the 
public at large sustain to its prosperity. The 
effect of the mistaken notions of high education 
to which I have referred, has been to diminish 
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the warm sympathy and interest which ought 
to exist in favor of institutions dedicated to 
its promotion. We would have this Univer- 
sity so organized, and administered upon such 
principles, that it shall command the confidence 
and support of all patriots, and all lovers of 
good learning. Christians of different names 
have generously contributed to its funds, and 
labored for its prosperity in the board of 'Trus- 
tees and Faculty of instruction. This University 
was dedicated at its foundation to the great 
cause of Christian education. For this end its 
founders gave their property, their labor, and 
their thought. They thus gave the strongest 
pledges that they had in view no end, which 
should not command the hearty co-operation of 
all who desire the elevation of man, and the 
prevalence of our holy religion. Gcd assisting 
us, those pledges shall be redeemed. ‘To secure 
this sympathy and support for which we ask, 
our location is a happy one. It is a point from 
which as a radiant centre, iron highways extend 
to all parts of our state. From the building in 
which we are assembled the eye can catch the 
sparkling smile of the mighty lakes of the west. 
Just at our north are the richest gems of the 
imperial crown of Great Britain, soon destined 
by the laws of trade to be united to us in bonds, 
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second only in closeness to those which make 
of these sister states one nation. We are in the 
centre of an agricultural district, which for 
fertility and high cultivation combined, can 
hardly be paralleled on the face of the earth. 
We are in the midst of an intelligent, moral, 
and rapidly increasing rural city. To all these 
localities, and to the world, we would hope to 
be a blessing. To illustrate the relation of a 
University to a city, permit me to make an 
historical allusion. In the year 1573, during the 
war of Dutch independence, the city Leyden 
was besieged by the Spanish army of Reques- 
cens. The citizens made a most desperate 
resistance in behalf of their liberty and religion. 
Six thousand of its brave defenders died in that 
terrible siege by pestilence and famine. All 
other means of defence failing, they opened the 
dykes and flooded the camp of the besiegers to 
the very walls of the city. The siege was raised, 
and south Holland passed forever from the 
Spanish rule, and the power of the states was 
established. As a recompense to the city of 
Leyden for its obstinate defence, and the enor- 
mous losses of its citizens by the flood with 
which they scattered the leagues of Philip; the 
States General of Holland gave the city its 
choice, to receive certain immunities from tax- 
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ation, or to become the site of a new University. 
Under the advice of the heroic and learned Van 
Der Does, who had been the chief commander 
during the siege, the citizens elected to pay their 
taxes, and receive as a recompense for their trea- 
sure and blood, the establishment of what sub- 
sequently became the world-renowned Univer- 
sity of Leyden. In one generation under the 
judicious management of Van Der Does, who 
was chosen principal curator, it became one of 
the most celebrated seats of learning in Europe. 
Its annals were early illustrated by the great 
names of Joseph Scaliger, Salmasius, and Boer- 
haave. The city became more celebrated for 
the learning of its University, than the fortitude 
and bravery of its inhabitants. Though in the 
first instance they had rejected material for in- 
tellectual advantage, the influx of foreigners and 
students for literary purposes, the publication 
of learned works which its literary activity 
created, gave back to its business and wealth a 
vastly greater yearly sum than the immunity 
from taxation which had been rejected for in- 
tellectual privileges. It isa matter of interest 
to every American that John Luzac, who in 
later years became successively Professor of 
Greek and Rector of that University, was one 
of the most powerful friends of our country in 
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the hour of its peril. When we were known 
in Europe only as a remote and rebellious 
colony, Professor Luzac as editor of the Leyden 
Gazette, the most influential periodical of the 
day in diplomatic and political circles, advocated 
our cause with a vigor and eloquence which 
contributed powerfully to the success of John 
Adams, who was in Holland endeavoring to 
negotiate the loan which first gave solidity to 
our finances, and led to the recognition of our 
independence by the States General of Holland. 
By the favor of Luzac in part, Adams was able 
to reach the public mind, by his masterly 
defences of the policy and claims of our infant 
republic. The services of this distinguished 
Greek scholar, the worthy successor of the great 
Valcknaer were acknowledged by the life-long 
friendship of Washington, Jefferson, and Adams. 
It is not among the least of his favors to 
America that, as a teacher, he contributed to 
train the mind and form the principles of that 
last of the Romans, John Quincy Adams. 
Though by our humble labors we may not 
hope to rival the relative eminence of the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, we may hope to vindicate and 
repay in an equal proportion the favors which 
we have received from this city of our abode, 
and the country which surround it. Even now 
the liberal subscription received from this city 
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towards the foundation of this University, is 
repaid, by the money which directly and in- 
directly it brings into the city in a single year. 
To the business of Rochester alone it adds the 
annual interest of a million of dollars. And 
what is of vastly greater value, it brings the 
blessings of high culture within the reach of her 
citizens. It enables the parent to superintend 
the education of his sons, while he surrounds 
them by the untold blessings of home, and 
shields them in the impressible period of youth 
from the moral perils inseparable from ordinary 
college life. The Trustees have already secured 
free scholarships to twelve students to be taken 
from the common schools of the city. Hitherto 
those scholarships have been made but partially 
available on account of the deficiency of a public 
high school of a character adapted to fit young 
men for the classical course in college. May we 
not hope that the citizens of Rochester will 
emulate the cities of New York and Boston, 
and the villages of New England in the estab- 
lishment of a free Latin school of the highest 
class? Let such a school be established, and let 
private munificence extend still further the 
number of free scholarships in the University, 
and our city will hold out inducements as a 
residence, second to none in our broad land. 
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Our University is new. It is untrammelled 
by precedents. It holds itself ready to adopt 
every improvement which the activity of the 
future shall unfold. It has grown up from the 
spontaneous impulse of generous and intelligent 
founders. Their honored names inscribed in our 
archives represent every condition and calling. 
In the hearts of these men we have found 
the springs of our life. They have laid our 
foundations deep and strong. In four years our 
Institution has attained a solidity and vigor 
almost without a parallel in the history of 
education. But the breadth of its foundations, 
and ,the vigor which has hitherto marked the 
administration of its affairs, impose the necessity 
of a continued expansion and growth in the 
fature. Not to become strong and able with 
such a beginning is to fail. Our work is but 
begun. Our superstructure is yet to spring aloft 
in fair and beautiful proportions. Every con- 
tributor to this foundation is virtually pledged 
to continue his benefactions and his labors, till 
the loftiest turret stone shall gleam in the sun- 
light of triumphant success. May that Divine 
Providence which has hitherto followed our 
labors, continue, until this University shall reach 
with its hand of blessing the remotest dweller 
upon the habitable earth! . 
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NOTE A. 


It did not come within the purpose of the writer to speak 
of the necessity of special professional culture, to him who 
would attain to eminence in professional life. It requires 
little argument to impress upon practical men the importance 
of employing the lawyer, or physician, who has enjoyed the 
best opportunities for becoming grounded in the special learn- 
ing of his profession. The state takes cognizance of this 
matter and prohibits any one from practising law, or medicine, 
who has not gone through a certain round of special study in 
the learning of those professions. In the profession of Theo- 
logy there are no such restrictions, for the power to establish 
the requisites for admission into the Christian Ministry is re- 
served to the different religious sects. This must be the case 
whenever there is a full separation of church and state. It is 
involved in the very idea of religious freedom. 

Experience has shown that there is among all bodies of 
Christians a constantly increasing demand for professional 
Jearning in their ministry. Among Christians in general a 
more rigid demand is made for professional than for liberal 
culture. But the high grade of the instruction given in the 
schools of Theology has made a course of study substantially 
equivalent to the requisites for graduation in College, necessary 
to the student who would avail himself of its best results. 
The large sums which have been contributed by. nearly all 
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sects of Christians in order to make professional instruction in 
Theology free of cost, shows the deep interest which they feel 
in the subject. Experience proves that it is far more difficult 
to fix in the popular mind the necessity of liberal, than of 
professional training. The necessity of the latter is involved 
in the idea of the radical distinction between it and the former. 
The argument for liberal culture derives its greatest force from 
its being the appropriate preparation for the special acquisitions 
of the professional school. We plead for the one as the neces- 
sary basis of the other. The argument which establishes the 
necessity of the one is valid in like manner for the other. 
Liberal and professional education are so connected that they 
must rise and fall together. Where the attempt has been 
made in any profession to shorten or supersede a liberal pre- 
paratory course in general science and literature, in order to 
give a longer time to professional study, experience has shown 
the unsatisfactory nature of the results. Individual exceptions 
there may be, but as a general rule professional feebleness will 
follow the neglect of generous culture in the liberal arts and 
sciences. On the other hand the liberal training does not 
profess to meet the wants of the professional student, or supply 
the place of the professional school. In illustration of the 
connection and dependance of professional and liberal culture, 
I quote the following sentences from Sir William Hamilton. 

“To explain the rise and decline of classical studies in 
different nations and periods, is therefore only to trace the 
circumstances which have in these instances modified the 
learned character of the professions, and the efficiency and 
application of the great public seminaries, * * -* * * 

“Tn most countries of Europe, ancient literature and the 
Roman law have prospered or declined together; the most 
successful cultivations of either department have indeed been 
almost uniformly cultivators of both.” 
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“ A learned scholar can easily glide into a learned divine, 
without a special theological education; whereas no theologi- 
cal education can make a man a competent divine who is not 
a learned scholar—theology being in a human sense only a 
philology and a history applied by philosophy.” * * * 

“ Christian and more especially Protestant theology is little 
else than an applied philology and criticism; of which the 
basis is a profound knowledge of the languages and history of 
the ancient world. To be a competent divine is, in fact, to 
De srecodiare et Fe. FF 


“The interpretation of the sacred books thus supposes 


a profound and extensive knowledge of the languages of - 


antiquity, not merely in their words, but in their spirit; and 
an intimate familiarity with the historical circumstances of the 
period, which can only be acquired through a comprehensive 
study of the contemporary authors. 

“Tt is thus evident, on the one hand, that no country can 
possess a theology without also possessing a philological 
erudition; and on the other, that if it possess a philological 
erudition it possesses*the one necessary condition of a theology, 
* * Christian theology is as a human science, a philology 
and a history applied by philosophy.—Diéscussions' on Philo- 
sophy and Literature. 
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NOTE B. 


« When then I am asked what is the end of a liberal or 
University education, and of the liberal or philosophical know- 
ledge which I conceive it to impart, I answer, that it has a 
very tangible, real, and sufficient end, but that the end cannot 
be divided from that knowledge itself, Knowledge is capable 
of being its own end. Such is the constitution of the human 
mind, that any kind of knowledge, if it be really such, is its 
own reward. And if this is true of all knowledge, it is true 
of that special philosophy, which I have made to consist in a 
comprehensive view of truth in all its branches, of the relations 
of sciénce to science, of their mutual bearing, and their respec- 
tive values. What the worth of such an acquirement is, com- 
pared with other objects which we seek,—wealth or power or 
honor or the conveniences and comforts of life, I do not profess 
here to discuss; but I would maintain, and mean to show, 
that it is an object, in its own nature so really and undeniably 
good, as to be the compensation of a great deal of thought in 
compassing, and a great deal of trouble in attaining.” 

“ Liberal education, viewed in itself, is simply the cultiva- 
tion of the intellect, as such, and its object is nothing more or 
less than intellectual excellence. ‘Every thing has its own 
perfection, be it higher or lower in the scale of things, and the 
perfection of one is not the perfection of another, Things 
animate, inanimate, visible, invisible, all are good in their kind, 
and have a best of themselves, which is an object of pursuit. 
Why do you take such pains with your garden or your park ? 
You see to your walks and turf and shrubberies; to your trees 
and drives; not as if you meant to make an orchard of the one, 
or corn or pasture land of the other, but because there is a 
special beauty in all that is goodly in wood, water, plain, and 
slope, brought all together by art into one shape, and grouped 
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into one whole. Your cities are beautiful, your palaces, your 
public buildings, your territorial mansions, your churches; and 
their beauty leads to nothing beyond itself. There is a phy- 
sical beauty and a moral: there is a beauty of person, there is 
a beauty of our moral being, which is natural virtue; and in 
like manner there is a beauty, there is a perfection of the 
intellect. here is an ideal perfection in these various subject 
matters, towards which individual instances are seen to rise, 
and which are the standards for all instances whatever. The 
Greek divinities and demigods, as the statuary has moulded 
them, with their symmetry of figure, and their high forehead 
and their regular features, are the perfection of physical beauty. 
The heroes, of whom history tells, Alexander, or Cesar, or 
Scipio, or Saladin, are the representatives of that magnanimity 
or self mastery which is the greatness of human nature. 
Christianity too has its heroes, and in the supernatural order, 
and we call them Saints. The artist puts before him beauty 
of feature and form; the poet, beauty of mind; the preacher, 
the beauty of grace: then intellect too, I repeat, has its beauty, 
and it has those who aim at it. To open the mind, to correet 
it, to refine it, to enable it to know, and to digest, master, rule, 
and use its knowledge, to give it power over its own faculties, 
application, flexibility, method, critical exactness, sagacity, re- 
source, address, eloquent expression, is an object as intelligible 
as the cultivation of virtue, while, at the same time it is 
absolutely distinct from it.” * * * * 

“Tf then a practical end must be assigned to a University 
course, I say it is that of training good members of society. 
Its art is the art of social life, and its end is fitness for the 
world. It neither confines its views to particular professions 
on the one hand, nor creates heroes or inspires genius on the 
other. Works indeed of genius, fall under no art; heroic 
minds come under no rule; a University is not a birth place 
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of poets or of immortal authors, of founders of schools, leaders 
of colonies, or conquerors of nations. It does not promise a 
generation of Aristotles or Newtons, of Napoleons or Washing- 
tons, of Raphaels or Shakespeares, though such miracles of 
nature it has before now contained within its precincts. Nor 
is it content on the other hand with forming the critic or the 
experimentalist, the economist or the engineer, though such 
too it includes within its scope. But a University training is 
the great ordinary means to a great but ordinary end; it aims 
at raising the intellectual tone of society, at cultivating the 
public mind, at purifying the national taste, at supplying true 
principles to popular enthusiasm and fixed aims to popular 
aspiration, at giving enlargement and sobriety to the ideas of 
the age, at facilitating the exercise of political power, and 
refining the intercourse of private life. It is the education 
which gives a man a clear conscious view of his own opinions 
and judgments, a truth in developing them, an eloquence in 
expressing them, and a force in urging them, It teaches him 
to see things as they are, to go right to the point, to disen- 
tangle a skein of thought, to detect what is sophistical, and to 
discard what is irrelevant. It prepares him to fill any post 
with credit, and to master any subject with facility. It shows 
him how to accommodate himself to others, how to throw 
himself into their state of mind, how to bring before them his 
own, how to influence them, how to come to an understanding 
with them, how to bear with them. He is at home in any 
society, he has common ground with every class. He has 
the repose of a mind, which lives in itself, while it lives in 
the world, and which has resources for its happiness at home 
when it cannot go abroad. He has a gift which serves him 
in public, and supports him in retirement, without which good 
fortune is but vulgar, and with which failure and disappoint- 
ment have a charm. The art which tends to make a man all 
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this, is in its idea as useful as the art of wealth or the art of 
health, though it is less susceptible of method, and less tangible, 
less certain, less complete in its result.”’—Wewman’s Lectures 
on University Education. 


NOTE C. 


It is not unjust to the present age, to say that its educa- 
tional tendencies are in the direction of accumulation, rather 
than of classification, and analysis. Facts are more valued than 
principles. Knowledge receives a higher estimate than culture, 
and discipline. Assuming this tendency to exist, it is evident- 
ly the duty of the scholar to resist it; and frame a system of 
training for the young which shall lead them through detach- 
ed and apparently unrelated phenomena, to those remote and 
underlying relations which form the basis of science, in the 
highest sense of that term. 

“The talent of discernment,” says the judicious La Bruyere, 
“is more rarely to be met with in the world than pearls and 
diamonds.” Ido not hesitate to place the talent of philo- 
sophy before that of discernment.” 

“The philosophic talent consists in the power of going back 
to simple ideas, of seizing and combining first principles. The 
glance of its possessor is correct, but it is at the same time 
extensive. Placed upon an eminence, he takes in a wide 
range of vision, of which he forms to himself one simple and 
connected idea, while other minds, as correct in apprehension 
but more limited in extent, see only some one portion or other 
of it. He may be a geometrician, an antiquary, or a musician, 
but still he is a philosopher, and by dint of penetrating into 
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the first principles of his art he becomes superior to it. He 
has a place among that small number of geniuses, who, at 
distant intervals cultivate that chief science to which, were it 
perfected, all others Snust submit. Taken in this view, the 
talent is extremely rare. There are plenty of minds capable 
of correctly apprehending particular ideas; but there are very 
few who can collect into one abstract idea a numerous assem- 
blage of others of a less general nature.” — Gibbon’s Hssay on 
the Study of Lnterature. 

Philosophical views of nature and the subject matter of the 
learned professions are impossible without that analysis and | 
classification of our powers of thought and emotion which 
constitutes the philosophy of the mind. : 

“ But let us not deceive ourselves with groundless expecta- 
tions. It certainly holds true, that philosophy is such only 
as long as it retains its peculiar and. strictly scientific form, 
and that we cannot be said to philosophise when we take a 
mere historical view of philosophical subjects, and fancy that, 
by the bare results (conclusions) of a philosophical system, we 
have learned to understand philosophy itself, Such expecta- 
tion is as groundless as, for example, that of arriving at a 
clear idea of arithmetic by merely learning by heart certain 
calculated sums.” 

“Meanwhile the multitude, at a distance from which true 
science prosecutes her course, hears only of the results of the 
philosophical investigation of the period which has gone by. 
These, as opinions imbibed, knowledge acquired, or principles 
adopted, but in truth only as belief handed down, do in their 
turn leaven the mass of the people, and occupy subjectively in 
every individual the place of personally-acquired conviction. 
To their possessors these stand now in the room and place of 
philosophy, inasmuch as a certain amount of personal activity 
is always requisite in order to appropriate them; however 
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unsatisfactory to the observer, who occupies a higher standing- 
point, such procedure would prove. For—and here in our 
opinion lies the grand difference between the man of true 
scientific culture and what is termed the unlearned ;—the 
man of scientific culture and of learning, in the true sense of 
the term, has once and for ever been severed from the element 
of blind faith. He wants to know that which others merely 
believe—to decide on that which others accept without exami- 
nation; and in him we look for a personal decision, yea, the 
law itself will require such at his hands. The judge, the 
teacher, the physician—they all have to act upon their own 
personal conviction, and at this each of them is not only 
allowed, but in-conscience bound, to arrive for himself. In 
so far then as they trace their convictions to ultimate and im- 
mediately certain grounds, they are philosophers, and move 
within the province of that science which, properly speaking, 
is that which is scientific in all discipline.” — Chalybaus’ 
Historical Development of Speculative Philosophy from 
Kant to Hegel. 

“Yet is philosophy (the science of science—the theory of 
what we can know and. think and do, in a word—the know- 
ledge of ourselves), the object of liberal education, at once of 
paramount importance in itself, and the requisite condition of 
every other liberal science. If men are really to know aught 
else, the human faculties, by which alone this knowledge may 
be realized, must be studied for themselves, in their extent 
and in their limitations. ‘To know—we must understand our 
instrument of knowing. “Know thyself” is, in fact, a heavenly 
precept, in christianity as in heathenism. And this knowledge 
can be compassed only by reflection—only from within: “ Ne 
te quesieris extra.” It tells us, at once, of our weakness and 
our worth; it is the discipline both of humility and of hope. 
On the other hand, a knowledge, drawn too exclusively from 
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without, is not only imperfect in itself, but. makes its votaries 
fatalists, materialists, pantheists—if they dare to think; it is 
the dogmatism of despair. “ Laudabilior,” says Augustin— 
“Jaudabilior est animus, cui nota est infirmitas propria, quam 
qui, ea non respecta, mcenia mundi, vias siderum, fundamenta 
terrarum et fastigia ccclorum, etiam cogniturus, scrutatur.” 
We can know God only as we know ourselves. “ Noverim 
me, noverim Te,” in St. Austin’s prayer; St. Bernard :— 
“Principale, ad videndum Deum, est animus rationalis intuens 
seipsum ;” and even Averroes:—“Nosce teipsum, et cognosces 
creatorem tuum.” 

“Philosophy, the thinking of thought, the recoil of mind 
upon itself, is the most improving of mental exercises, conduct- 
ing, above all others, to evolve the highest and rarest of the 
intellectual powers. By this, the mind is not only trained to 
philosophy proper, but prepared, in general, for powerful, easy, 
and successful energy, in whatever department of knowledge 
it may more peculiarly apply itself.— Sir W. Hamilton's 
Discussions. 


NOTE D. 


It is not to be disguised, that the intellectual culture of the 
learned professions has not advanced in the same proportion 
with that of the masses of society. There is a natural limit 
to the attainments of men of ordinary capacity, whatever their 
advantages may be. The great body of those who enter the 
professions cannot, of necessity, transcend this limit. Hence as 
the increased facilities for popular education, and the diffusion 
of knowledge operate constantly to elevate the standard of 
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intelligence in the public mind; it follows that the difference 
in culture between the professional and non-professional mind 
is diminishing in the natural course of events. It is then 
plainly an advantage and a necessity for those who are pre- 
paring for professional life to seek a preparatory culture, 
which will give confidence to the mind of the intelligent 
layman to whom he offers his services. The value of liberal 
culture to the professions has been affirmed, with a singular 
uniformity, by those who by. extraordinary natural capacity 
and energy have achieved success without it. The disposition 
to enter upon the study of Law and Medicine without 
thorough scientific and literary culture, has been deprecated 
almost universally by the noblest ornaments of those profes- 
sions. The action of Medical Societies on this subject has 
been distinct and decided. " Individual testimonies to the 
same effect might be accumulated to an indefinite extent. 
The encouragement which is held out to young men, to enter 
upon these professions without learning, has had much in- 
fluence in diminishing the popular respect for their members, 
and lessening their weight in the social scale. Medical De- 
grees are now conferred among us, without hardly the form of 
an examination into the candidate’s acquirements in genera] 
science and literature. So common has this become, that a 
very general impression prevails, that the time spent in acquir- 
ing aught beyond the rudiments of learning is lost, to the 
young man who is looking forward to the labors of the physi- 
cian. It may not be improper here to introduce a few sen- 
tences from the Report of the Scotch University Commission 
bearing on this point. 

“On the subject of the Preliminary Education which 
should be required of candidates for Degrees in Medicine, 
we have had much deliberation, and received a great deal of 
evidence. It has appeared to us to bea matter of great im- 
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portance, that the persons who are to practice Medicine should 
be men of enlightened minds, accustomed to exercise their 
intellectual powers, and familiar with habits of accurate obser. 
vation and cautious reflection; and that they shculd be pos- 
sessed of such a degree of literary acquirement as may secure 
the respect of those with whom they are to assoc'ate in the 
exercise of their profession. We therefore thought it an in- 
dispensible qualification for a Medical Degree that the indivi- 
dual should have some reasonable acquaintance with the Greek 
and Latin languages, and with mathematics and philosophy ; 
and though strong doubts have been expressed by the Medical 
Professors as to the expediency of rendering this an essential 
condition, from an apprehension that it might prevent many 
persons from taking the benefit of the instruction in Medical 
Science to be obtained in the Universities, we have found our 
opinion on this point confirmed by every one of the eminent 
Physicians and Surgeons, not belonging to the Universities, 
whom we examined, as well as by some of the Medical Pro- 
fessors themselves; while we have also been fully satisfied, by 
a due consideration of the matter itself, and of the evidence 
before us that there is no solid ground for the apprehensions 
entertained.” 

In this connection also we extract, another paragraph from 
the testimony given to the Commissioners by a physician, Dr. 
Davidson, who is described by competent authority, as “ad- 
mired by all who know him, not only for his rare medical 
skill, but for his great general talent and most varied acquire- 
ments.” After describing a course equivalent to the requisi- 
tions for a degree in the Arts, and affirming its necessity as 
an edueation preliminary to the study of Medicine, he speaks 
as follows: , 

«Tf I were asked the reasons for recommending a more ex- 
tensive preliminary education for Medical graduates, I should 
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be puzzled, not from the difficulty of discovering them, but 
from the fear of that ridicule which attaches itself to advanc- 
ing arguments in favor of an opinion which is so manifestly 
correct as to require no support. A preliminary scientific and 
literary education appears to be the best, if not the only proper 
preparation of the youthful mind for entering upon the study 
of so extensive and difficult a subject as medicine where an 
immediate demand is made for close attention, much discrim- 
ination, and an acquaintance with many subjects not strictly 
medical. Experience has convinced me that those students 
whose minds have been previously cultivated, make the most 
steady and rapid progress in their new pursuits, which are 
much less difficult to them than to those who are totally un- 
scientific and deficiently educated. I know, besides, that it is 
a common subject of regret among most physicians, as it is 
with myself, that they did not make use of youth, leisure, and 
opportunity, in laying a broad and deep foundation of general 
knowledge, on which to rest their medieal acquirements. I 
may be permitted to add, that were I not convineed of the 
necessity for a liberal education, preliminary to the study of 
medicine, I should surrender my doubts to the authority of 
much wiser men, in England, Ireland, France, Germany, and 
Italy, by whose influence it has been established in the medical 
schools of those countries; nor should I be inclined to submit 
less willingly to the decision of the Faculty of Arts in this 
College, who strongly recommended a preparatory education 
for the medical graduates, in a memorial presented, I believe, 
to the Senatus Academicus (which I had the advantage of 
perusing). A competent knowledge of Greek appears to be 
requisite for the medical students, from the fact that much of 
the language and terminology of Anatomy, Medicine, Botany, 
&e., is derived from that language, not only from the Greeks 
haying been our earliest. masters in many of the sciences, but 
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also for the sake of convenience, from such terms being short, 
expressive and explanatory, and ill supplied by the tedious 
circumlocutions, of modern tongues. With these terms, of 
constant occurrence both in lectures and in books, the unedu- 
cated student cannot fail to be puzzled; and he must either 
content himself with ignorance of their import, or bestow 
much time, and suffer no very agreeable fatigue, in hunting 
out their etymology. Independently of all these reasons, it 
appears to me, at, least unseemly, that the members of a 
learned profession should be ignorant of the language in which 
those wrote who were their original instructors, and whose 
works are still, after the flight of ages, by no means unworthy 
of serious and attentive perusal. It seems, moreover, pecu- 
liarly unfitting that the magnates of the medical profession 
(those who have acquired either real or imaginary dignity 
from degrees, to which some privileges belong), should not 
possess the standard education of gentlemen, nor be able to 
take that station in society which a cultivated intellect is en- 
titled to assume.” 


NOTE KE. 


It is with pleasure that I quote here some extracts from 
the able address of Hon. H. J. Raymond, delivered before 
the literary societies of this University at their last anniver- 
sary. Its views of the end of education, and of the true re- 
lation of the state to institutions of learning, are worthy of the 
most earnest consideration. If such conceptions of education 
and of the duty of the state had been entertained and acted 
upon by our public men, the educational interests of our state 
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would have been a half a century in advance of their present 
position. The coincidence of Mr. Raymond’s views with those 
expressed in the text, makes the author desirous to avail 
himself of their authority in corroboration of his own. senti- 
ments, When our politicians shall recognize the great truth 
upon which Mr. Raymond insists; “that it is the duty of our 
great state to make just as full and complete provision for the 
education of her children in the higher departments of science 
and of general culture as she-has already made for their 
instruction in the elements of knowledge,” a new and most 
powerful impulse will have been given to the prosperity of 
New York. P 

Of the ends and uses of high education, he speaks thus: 
“The test and measure of a nation’s greattiess is the character 
of its people,—the developed and perfected Manuoop it has 
produced. All its acts and all its laws are to be judged by 
their bearing on this great end. Viewed thus in its widest 
scope, Education is not only one of the leading interests of 
every government, but it is really and truly the only ultimate 
aim of state existence. It is the great interest to which all 
others are subordinate, and which alone gives them value. 
What are laws, indeed, but means of discipline? Why do we 
protect life and property, but that both may be used for the 
advancement and elevation of character? What are the pun- 
ishments inflicted by Society, but means and agencies of im- 
provement,—parts of the great state system of educational 
discipline, whereby the character of its citizens is to be per- 
fected? And what is the ultimate object of all our railroads 
and canals, all our protective and auxiliary legislation, our 
aids to commerce, to agriculture and manufactures; what do 
they all seek, in the idea of them, and as the final, crowning 
consummation of their utility, but the nurture of wise and 
noble Men? And how do we test the worth of institutions, 
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how do we determine whether the policy and historical action 
of a state is beneficent or not, but by finding what kind of 
men it will produce, what spirit it nurtures in them, whether 
they grow intelligent, liberal, noble-minded under its influence, 
or whether it belittles their minds, and makes them ignorant, 
bigoted, and base? And in what but this, can you find any 
just ground for national pride? That pride which springs 
from true patriotism—in what should it most exult? What 
should it most wish to say of its state, but that there Man is 
educated to be great, and the mass of its people are raised by 
the power of its policy to the highest level of intelligence and 
virtue ? 

“This advance of our country to larger duties and a wider 
sphere of national influence, creates new necessities and exacts 
higher qualities for public action. We need, year .by year, 
better men in our public vouncils—men of larger knowledge, 
of higher aims, and profounder views. Mere skill in the 
management of local affairs, knowledge of local sentiment and 
tact in satisfying the demands of local interests, will not meet 
the requirements of that broader and higher statesmanship 
which the time exacts. The demagogue of a neighborhood, 
cannot longer be the adequate arbiter of the nation’s policy. 
That district will suffer loss—in the injury inflicted on the 
common country, as well as in its own immediate reputation 
—which does not send to the national councils, as its agents, 
men competent to the duties of so high a trust, men instructed 
in public affairs, familiar with the whole field of public law 
and of public policy, and able to grasp the largest questions 
of government with thorough mastery ;—men of clear heads 
and firm hearts,—disciplined and fortified for the greatest 
duties of peace and war, whom no erisis ean surprise, no dif- 
ficulty embarrass, and no danger daunt. 

“Now, such qualifications do not come by nature. They 
are the ripened fruit of culture and of study. They demand 
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a special training, and that training, must be furnished by 
special schools,—by colleges, by universities, supplied with all 
the aids of mental culture, with libraries and apparatus and 
teachers—the written forms and the living guides. It is a 
pleasant fancy that all men are equally qualified for the duties 
of public life, and that republican equality implies the indis- 
criminate admission of all to equal functions. But it is one 
from which the wise man will make haste to emancipate his 
mind. We exact an apprenticeship,—years of labor, of prac- 
tice, and of special study, before we trust another to make 
our coats or our shoes; why should we expect an intuitive 
knowledge of higher affairs? How shall a man understand 
all the manifold duties of statesmanship on easier terms than 
the simple processes of agriculture? And why should you 
trust one with the management of your state affairs,—with 
deciding the great questions of peace and war,—with the 
guardianship of character and honor and public faith—with 
sovereignty over society and home and property and life, with- 
out the same special fitness for those great duties, which you 
would deem essential in the overseer of your farm or the exe- 
cutor of your estate? Public office, beyond all other forms of 
duty, and in this free country far more than in any other, de- 
mands the highest culture of the best faculties,—the most com- 
plete and thorough accomplishment in all knowledge, and in 
all mental and moral discipline. Government is at once a 
science and an art,—an art founded on science,—implying and 
requiring mastery of principles, thorough knowledge of facts 
and their analogies, the clearest sagacity in drawing deductions 
from them, and the nicest skill in applying them to public 
affairs. It is the largest, the most liberal, and the most diffi- 
cult of studies. Whether you consider the magnitude of the 
interests it involves, the wide field over which its materials are 
scattered, the infinite variety of elements which enter into its 
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method, or the high qualities of mind and of character which 
it exacts, it stands paramount among the liberal arts in dignity 
and responsibility. There is no branch of learning that does 
not become tributary to it, no department of literature that 
does not strengthen or decorate its lofty labors. We have had 
men in our public councils in whom its dignity and glory found 
_ splendid illustration,—men on whose trained and instructed 
judgment the country reposed a trust, unfaultering and un- 
betrayed, and whose memory stimulates just ambition and 
prompts to emulous effort. Many such still linger in our halls 
of legislation,—though our councils even now lack somewhat 
of elevation, of that large and liberal culture which the 
emegencies of the times require. The public sense, I think, 
is already alive to the fact that the great body of our public 
men are not up to the requirements of their high duties; that 
we need in Congress, in our diplomacy, in executive depart- 
ments, and in the subordinate but important posts of local 
control, men of greater knowledge, of more exact and com- 
plete discipline, of loftier views, and a more just conception of 
the dignity and grandeur of the functions devolved upon 
them; and this necessity is growing greater with every ad- 
vancing step in our national progress. It will make itself felt 
more and more keenly every year; and it becomes a thought- 
ful and a provident state to be prepared in time to meet it. 

“ Now, where shall this culture be afforded,—where and how 
shall men be thus fitted for the high offices of public life in a 
republican state, but in those schools where education is push- 
ed to its widest limits, where accumulated and methodized 
knowledge can be conveyed, and where all the advantages of 
a regular systematic discipline can be enjoyed? And how 
can such schools and colleges, thus essential to state interests, 
be established and maintained but by state endowment? I 
know how this question is answered by the enemies of such 
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endowments. Let those of the wealthy, they say, who desire 
such education for their children, incur the expense of it. To 
this, so far as it goes, of course, there is no objection. But 
the question is not what individuals deszre, but what the Srarz 
needs, in the education of its children. It is nota question of 
private gratification nor of private interest, but of the public 
good. What, moreover, is to be done with those who desire 
it, but cannot afford it? What is to become of such a theory 
of the gifted children of the poor who outnumber ten to one 
the gifted children of the rich, and who are equally capable 
with them of becoming qualified for the highest places and 
the hardest tasks? Must the state lose all the advantage of 
their talents, because they cannot command the means essen- 
tial to their proper culture? Must it dispense with their ser- 
vice,—repress their rising ambition, and deny to them all 
scope for development and improvement? Must it fill its high 
places with sons of the rich exclusively, put into their hands 
all the functions of government, and remand all but them to 
the lower ranks and inferior duties of life? What can be 
more hostile to the spirit of a republican state than this? 
What can tend more directly and more powerfully to add to 
the intrinsic influence of wealth, that power and mastery which 
intellectual supremacy will always confer? And by what 
possible system of disabilities, by what hostile discriminations 
and exclusions, could a republic fasten a deeper brand and 
inflict harsher injury on its humbler members, than by thus 
making it impossible for them to qualify themselves for honor- 
able and useful service in its behalf?” 
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NOTE F. 


The consequences of the disposition unhappily so prevalent 
in our country, to absorb general education into that of the 
profession, or trade, are happily set forth in the following 
remarks of Mr. Davison, in a review of Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth’s somewhat noted work on professional education. 
Speaking of this subject Mr. Davidson says, 

“The specific duties of that calling are exalted at the cost 
of those free and independent tastes and virtues which come 
in to sustain the common relations of society, and raise the 
individual in them. In short a man is to be usurped by his 
profession. He is to be clothed in its garb from head to foot. 
His virtues, his science, and his ideas are all to be put into a 
gown or uniform, and the whole man to be shaped, pressed, 
and stiffened, in the exact mould of his technical character. 
Any interloping accomplishments, or a faculty which cannot 
be taken into public pay, if they are to be indulged in him at 
all, must creep along under the cloak of his more serviceable 
priviledged merits. Such is the state of perfection to which 
the spirit and general tendency of this system would lead us. 

“ But the professional character is not the only one which 
a person engaged in a profession has to support. He is not 
always upon duty. There are services he owes, which are 
neither parochial, nor forensic, nor military, nor to be described 
by any such epithet of civil regulation, and yet are in no wise 
inferior to those that bear these authoritative titles; inferior 
neither in their intrinsic value, nor their moral import, nor their 
impression upon society. As a friend, as a companion, as a 
citizen at large; in the connections of domestic life, ia the im- 
provement and embellishment of his leisure; he has a sphere 
of action, revolving, if you please, within the sphere of his 
profession, but not clashing with it; in which if he can show 
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none of the advantages of an improved understanding, what- 
ever may be his skill and proficiency in the other, he is no 
more than an ill-educated mane * * * * * % 

“Tnstead of making well educated men, the object of his 
[Mr. Eperwortn’s| system is to make pleading, and pre- 
scribing, and preaching machines. So far does he carry 
the subdivision of his relative aims, that the knowledge of the 
first and plainest truths of religion is made to belong toa 
particular profession. The little uncassocked clergyman of 
six years old, is to made acquainted with the being of a God, 
in a proper philosophical way. But his lay brothers have no 
such regular instruction provided for them. It is no part of 
their business. They must recollect that they are not design- 
ed for the church, and follow their proper profane studies. 
Who knows but they may live to hear their brother in the 
pulpit, and get some religion from him there! 

“The lawyer is to have his appropriate management as 
soon as he begins to speak. A nurse of good accent is to be 
procured for him, to modulate his first babblings to the right 
tone of the bar. He is to prattle for a fee. He is afterwards 
to be encouraged to a little ill bred disputatiousness for the 
same worthy purpose. Mr. Edgeworth quotes a trite passage 
of Roman history, to show that the Romans bestowed 
much care upon the elocution of their children, and repeats 
over again the tale of Cornelia and the Gracchi. The Romans 
thought it a grace in their children to speak their own lan- 
guage well. So thinks every one. The peculiarity of Mr. 
Edgeworth’s mind, consists in making it exclusively a lawyer's 
accomplishment. 

“The physician that is to be, as soon as he can wield a 
spade, is to have his garden, in imitation of the great Sir 
Charles Linnzus, and vex the ground with his botanical 
arrangements, The culture of opium and rhubarb will be his 
first step to the prescription of them. 
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«The infant soldier is to be made a hero as soon as possible. 
Indeed no time is to be lost with him; for Mr. Edgeworth 
recommends that he be accustomed to:the presence of domes- 
tic animals without terror, ‘and be taken to the exhibitions 
of wild beasts, that he may be familiarized to their forms and 
cries’. His nurse too must be chosen for her aptitude to the 
duties of rearing a great captain. When the defender of his 
country is grown up to a boy, his sports should be of the 
military cast. Without making too much parade, he should 
begin to work upon some fortification in the corner of a shrub- 
bery. He must be trained also to a sense of honor, and 
abhor the disgrace of corporal punishment, as a soldier ought. 

“ Such is the grand scheme of partition to be made among 
the professional aspirants according to their destinations of 
future life. Religion, a good elocution, gardening, and other 
amusements, a manly constitution of body and mind, and a 
tenderness of honor, we have always thought to be good for 
boys, as sensitive, rational beings, capable of instruction, health, 
and pleasure. To make cunning sport for them, and defraud 
them of the natural right of amusing themselves in their own 
way, does not agree with our feelings of kindness for them. 
It sophisticates them in the very point where they should be 
most free and natural. But to delegate the moral qualities, 
such as a just impression of religion, and a right sense of 
honor, to a station or title, or a piece of cloth, or to make 
the slightest difference in these respects, is to confound the 
essence or morality, and run deliberately insane upon a spuri- 
us conceited wisdom.” 
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NOTE G. 


Nothing is clearer from the history of education than the 
statement of the text regarding the origin of the system of 
University education. The idea that the great body of those 
who seek the advantages of high education are able to pay 
its entire cost, finds no support either in facts or sound theory. 
The disposition which is manifested on the part of some of 
our state governments to withdraw all support from University 
education, is indicative of anything but progress in general in- 
telligence, or a. just sense of the duties of government to the 
people. Such politicians might learn wisdom from Alfred 
and Charlemagne in the ages stigmatized as “dark.” They 
recognize the duty of government to provide for the physical 
well-being of the ruled. Millions on millions are voted for 
internal improvements, but a hundred thousand is grudged 
for the development of mind. Or if this obligation is recog- 
nized in the establishment of the common school, it is held as 
binding only, till the children of the state are carried through 
the bare rudiments of knowledge. It would seem that to put 
profound and various knowledge within the reach of the poor, 
is thought to be fraught with danger to republicanism. If 
such persons suppose that popularizing high education will 
endanger the power of professional politicians to control 
the public mind, we can easily understand their objections, but 
if they suppose good learning inimical to republicanism it 
argues a want of faith in liberal principles, on their part, by 
no means compatible with their position as republican legisla- 
tors. There is not a petty monarchy or dukedom in Europe 
whose rulers do not deem it a part of their duty to attend to 
the development of their people’s intellect by means of high 
education. This they have done notwithstanding the fact 
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that Universities have all over Europe been the nurseries of 
liberal ideas of government. 

In illustration of the origin of the University system I 
take the liberty to reprint the following passage from a letter 
written some years since. 

“The University of Paris was the model for all the theo- 
logical schools, and Bologna, of those for the study of the civil 
law. The colleges in the University of Paris, were originally 
establishments for the support of poor students. Afterwards, 
students who paid their own expenses, were united with those 
supported by foundations, until finally, the whole University 
was associated in colleges. The oldest of these eleemosynary 
establishments was the Sorbonne, founded in 1250. 

At Bologna there were originally five colleges for the 
maintenance of poor students of the civil law. These colleges 
were supported by foundations, and their number was after- 
wards considerably augmented. 

The University of Oxford has connected with it 480 fellow- 
ships and 270 scholarships. In 1827 the number of members 
on the books of its various colleges was 5009; about a third 
part of these were maintained by the revenues of the Univer- 
sity. 

Connected with the colleges of the University of Cam- 
bridge, there are 406 fellowships, and 666 scholarships; also, 
236 inferior officers and servants, (mainly students,) who are 
supperted by foundations. In addition to these, there are a 
number of scholars called sizars, who, though not on any 

foundation, receive various benefactions to assist them in pay- 
: ing the expenses of their education. In the great public 
schools, such as Eton, Westminster, and Harrow, a similar 
state of things exists. 

In Scotland, the University of St. Andrews, in 1840, had 
in its three colleges 29 charitable foundations, called “ bur- 
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saries,” of the aggregate value of about £1100 sterling per 
annum, whose benefits were extended to 92 persons. 

At Glasgow the number of charitable foundations is 29, of 
the average annual value of £1165. These are extended to 
65 students. The principal and members also possess the 
right of nominating ten members of the church of England, 
to exhibitions in Baliol College, Oxford. 

University and King’s College, Aberdeen, has 32 foun- 
dations, of the value of £1771 sterling per annum, whose 
benefits are extended to 134 students. Marischal College, 
and the University of Aberdeen has 115 bursaries, of the 
value of about £1160 sterling yearly. 

The University of Edinburgh has 34 bursaries, of the value 
of £1172 sterling per annum, whose benefits are extended to 
80 students. 

Passing to the continent, we find, in like manner, provision 
made for indigent students. .A few instances will serve as 
specimens of the whole. At the University of Leipzig, there 
isa fund amounting to 80,830 rix dollars; the annual interest 
of this sum, which at the legal rate-—5 per cent.—is 4,041} 
rix dollars, is distributed among poor students, in the depart- 
ments of law, medicine, and theology. Besides this sum there 
are stipends provided for 74 other students, which are distri- 
buted. in like manner. 

At Wittenburg, before the death of Luther, the Elector of 
Saxony instituted foundations for 27 students; these were in- 
creased in 1517, by the Elector Augustus, to the number of 
150, for whom board and lodging were provided. Besides 
these, there were several private foundations for the benefit of 
students. At Grieswald, the interest of 2327 rix dollars is 
expended for free tables, and 1500 rix dollars annually in 
other aids to poor students; this latter sum is collected for this 
purpose in the churches. 
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At Breslau, for the years 1832-3-4, stipends were given ou 
an average to 177 students, and free tables to 322. Assist- 
ance was afforded in other ways to 49 other students—548 
students,were in some way aided in these years, at an annual 
expense of 9352 rix dollars. At Halle there are stipends paid 
to 86 poor students, and free tables furnished for 139. At 
Koenigsburg, a convictorium, or boarding house for poor stu- 
dents, is maintained at an annual expense of 2845 rix dollars ; 
2000 rix dollars additional are yearly appropriated in stipends, 

Gottingen, which is a modern University, founded by 
George II. has free tables for 216 students, and 4250 rix 
dollars additionally are distributed among the poor students 
as stipends. 

In addition to these foundations under the control of the 
Universities themselves, there is provision made by collections, 
and foundations, in a large number of the towns and provinces 
of Germany, for the support of poor young men, from among 
themselves, who desire an education, Throughout the king- 
dom of Prussia, for instance, there are collections taken in tho 
churches for this purpose four times a year. 

What is true of the Universities in regard to provision for 
poor students, is also true, to a greater or less extent of the 
inferior schools or gymmasia. In the gymnasium of. Pforta, 
for instance, there is provision made for the gratuitous board, 
lodging and tuition of 150 students. 

Facts enough have been given to confirm the statement 
made in the outset,—that gratuitous education of the poor is 
not an innovation, and that so far from having been injurious 
to sound learning, the effect has been directly the contrary. 
Wherever education has been the most thorough, and learning 
the most profound, we find provision made for the gratuitous 
education of the poor. If this were the proper place to do it, 
hundreds of the brightest names in the history of the church 
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and of the state might be easily adduced, whose talents have 
been brought from poverty and obscurity by means of these 
foundations. 

In addition to this provision for poor students, it should be 
remarked that the immense outlay made in the European 
Universities for the support of Professors, for buildings, Lib- 
raries, Observatories, and Chemical Laboratories, has uniform- ~ 
ly been the gift of the state or of benevolent individuals. 


